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DAVE 

With  any  luck  at  all,  this 
issue  of  Zoot  Capri  is  hit- 
ting you  somewhere  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  school 
and  the  first  day  of  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

So  how's  it  been  so  far? 

Back  to  school.  Back  to 
the  grind.  Back  with  your 
friends.  We'rejustgladtobe 
back  with  Zoot. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  There 
was  the  overloaded  toboggan 
incident.  The  flat  on  the  way 
to  Lacombe.  Bob  McGrath 
left  Zoot  to  do  fruit 
juice  commercials.  But  we 
lured  him  back  part-time. 
Bob  comes  and  goes.  We're 
happy  to  have  him  around 
when  he's  around.  Bob's 
warm  spot  has  been  taken 
over  by  John  Cartwright,  and 
this  issue  is  mainly  due  to 
John,  at  least  as  far  as  how  it 
looks  goes. 

Kim  Robb  has  lost  ten 
pounds  trying  to  chase  you 
guys  down  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  she  thanks  you  for 
that.  Kim  has  covered  the 
Province  from  Fort  Chip  to 
Lethbridge  for  Zoot,  and 
there  are  still  a  million  places 
we  haven't  seen  and  ten  mil- 
lion teenagers  we  haven't 
talked  to.  Zoot's  other  front 
line  person  is  Ric  Durrant. 
In  addition  to  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  yer  ed,  Ric  is 
our  resident  expert  on  High 
and  Circulation  Director. 
Which  is  to  say  that  if  you 
didn't  get  the  first  issue  of 
Zoot,  blame  Ric. 

There's  something  I'm 
trying  to  say  here. 

And  it  is: 


JACOX 

You  can't  do  it  alone. 

Most  of  us  are  trying  to 
make  it  on  our  own,  and 
that's  good.  Most  of  us  even- 
tually learn  that  we'll  do 
better  with  a  little  help. 

And  that's  good  too. 

This,  the  second  Zoot 
(We're  still  alive!!  aadac 
hasn't  unplugged  the  life  sup- 
port system)  is  the  product 
of  hundreds  of  people,  most 
of  them  teens.  You've  offered 
advice,  written  to  us,  sent 
stories,  poems  and  personal 
experiences  and  most  impor- 
tant, you've  gone  a  long  way 
toward  convincing  aadac  that 
Zoot  Capri  was  a  good  idea 
in  the  first  place. 

All  together,  now. . . 

True  to  this  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  combined 
effort,  our  feature  article  this 
month  is  'Dynamic  Duos',  a 
look  at  people  who  are  mak- 
ing it  with  a  little  help  from 
other  people  or  animals... 
or,  in  some  cases,  machines. 
'Dynamic  Duos'  proves 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  one  plus  one  often 
adds  up  to  more  than  two. 

Don't  get  me  wrong. 

I  think  that  all  this  working 
together  stuff  is  great! 

But  I'm  still  the  Editor, 
right? 

The  office  with  the  killer 
stereo,  the  expensive  carpet 
and  the  ibm  Selectric  is 
mine,  y'hear? 

That's  my  picture  at  the 
bottom  of  this  column, 
agreed? 

Agreed,  you  guys? 

Ah,  c'mon...  . 


AN  ANGELENO 
LOOKS  AT  ALBERTA 


"Is  it  Calgary?  or  is  it  LA.?" 


ED.  NOTE:  Zoot  Foreign 
Correspondent,  Robert 
Knight,  is  a  professional  pho- 
tographer who  believes  in  the 
theory  that  "when  the  going 
gets  weird,  the  weird  turn  pro". 
Robert  has  lived  in  Hawaii, 
Texas,  California,  and  several 
other  places,  but  none  for  very 
long.  Mainly,  he  travels  on 
assignment  for  a  number  of 
international  travel  accounts. 
Robert's  main  thing,  aside 
from  his  work,  is  rock  music, 
and  he  counts  Elton  John  and 
a  host  of  other  luminaries 
among  his  very  close  friends. 
It  was  Robert  who  put  us  in 


touch  with  Jonathan  King, 
whose  exclusive  interview 
appears  in  this  issue  of  Zoot. 
It  occurred  to  us  that,  while 
Robert  had  travelled  to  most 
points  on  the  planet,  he'd 
never  been  to  Alberta.  We 
were  interested  in  getting  his 
impressions  of  the  youth 
scene  here,  so  we  brought  him 
up  for  a  long  weekend.  Here's 
what  he  saw  and  said. 

"It  was  with  great  relief  that  I 
boarded  my  flight  to  Calgary. 
The  1  a.m.  morning  paper  was 
assuring  me  and  my  fellow 

L.A.  smog  dwellers  that  we 


can,  in  fact,  survive  a  nuclear 
war.  No  problem. 
The  other  good  news  is  that 
the  post  office  now  has  forms 
for  us  to  fill  in  giving  a  second 
address  in  case  the  first  one 
is  blown  up.  We  may  lose  the 
city,  but  we'll  still  get  our  mail. 
Bitchin',  eh? 

I'd  been  worried  about  how 
I'd  receive  my  tax  forms  and 
American  Express  bills  after 
the  attack.  Now  I  can  relax. 
On  the  plane  I'm  thinking  how 
much  I  love  Canada.  So  far, 
at  least.  I've  been  to  British 
Columbiamanytimes.butthis 
will  be  the  first  trip  to  Alberta. 
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She  Scoop 


Most  Americans  know  very  lit- 
tle about  Canada.  Canada  is 
where  cold  fronts  come  from, 
and  where  your  neighbour  is 
probably  a  moose.  It's  also 
where  you  spell  neighbor  with 
a  'u'. 

My  Republic  Airlines  DC-9 
touches  down  at  Calgary 
International,  which,  as  itturns 
out,  has  a  very  modern  termi- 
nal building  and  oil  wells  next 
to  the  runway.  I  climb  into  a 
lime  green  cab  and  make  my 
way  toward  a  city  that  looks  a 
lot  like  Dallas  or  Houston. 
A  sensational  little  local 
newspaper  informs  me  be- 
tween pictures  of  semi-naked 
girls  that  the  economy  is  ter- 
rible. I  feel  right  at  home.  Still, 
there  seems  to  be  lots  of 
development,  especially  on 
the  Sunshine  girl.  On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  people  at  Zoot,  I 
head  first  for  the  Eighth  Ave- 
nue mall.  Nothing  too  much 
different  here.  Arcades,  bou- 
tiques, restaurants,  movie 
houses,  tiny  kiosks  flogging 
everything  from  soft  ice  cream 
to  something  called  Nanton 
water.  But  wait... something 
is  different.  The  kids  I'm  talk- 
ing to  are  friendly.  They 
answer  questions/They  let  me 
take  their  picture!!  They  say 
eh,  eh? 

Let  me  make  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear: 

In  LA.  you  don't  just  stop  and 
talk  to  people.  They'll  think 
you're  strange.  Worse,  they'll 
think  you're  either  (a)  trying  to 
draw  them  into  some  religious 
cult  or  (b)  trying  to  deprogram 
them  out  of  one.  Here  in  Cal- 
gary I  meet  preppies,  punks, 
greaseballs  and  skateboard- 
ers, and  they're  all  willing  to 
talk  about  their  lifestyles. 
It  turns  out  that  I've  arrived 
during  something  called  the 
Stampede.  Which  is  supposed 
to  explain  the  cowboy  scene 
around  me.  I  conclude  that  if  I 
ever  move  to  Calgary,  I  will 
seek  employment  as  a  pick- 
up truck  or  Trans-Am  sales- 
man and  retire  early  and  rich. 
A  kid  I'll  call  Sean,  mainly  be- 
cause that  is  the  name  he  gave 
me,  tells  tales  of  a  punk  pal- 
ace populated  by  hoards  of 
radically  costumed  youths  of 
the  punk  persuasion.  I  check 
it  out  and  find  the  house  as 
described  but  with  the  surpris- 
ing addition  of  a  first  class 
skateboard  ramp.  This  struc- 
ture has  been  constructed 


from  "found "wood,  and  the 
skills  exhibited  on  it  are  the 
equal  of  anything  I've  seen  in 
a  California  culvert. 
Late  the  evening  of  my  arriv- 
al ,  a  few  of  the  folk  from  Zoot 
and  myself  head  out  to  the 
Stampede  Grounds  to  take  in 
a  bit  of  nonsense  known  as 
Midnight  Madness.  A  good 
time  is  had.  Doug  and  the 
Slugs  perform  for  a  large 
crowd  of  teens  dressed  in  the 
national  costume  of  jean  jacket 
and  Van  Halen  or  AC/DC 
patches.  Actually,  although  the 
kids  are  wearing  the  colours 
of  the  groups  just  as  popular 
in  L.A.  or  elsewhere  in  the 
States,  I  am  surprised  to  learn 
that  Canada's  number  one 
party  album,  the  primo  good- 
time  disc,  is  by  an  outfit  called 
the  Irish  Rovers.  Mostly, 
though,  musical  trends  in  Cal- 
gary seem  pretty  similar  to 
those  down  South. 
I  even  meet  some  Valley  Girls 
and  Boys.  They're  properly 
groomed  and  attired  with  short 
hair,  sunglasses  with  string 
that  lets  your  glasses  hang 
down  around  your  neck,  and 
Loud  plaid  shorts.  These  kids 
pray  every  night  to  wake  up 
with  eyebrows  like  Brooke 
Shields. 

It's  the  weekend,  and  we're 
off  to  Banff.  On  the  way  we 
make  a  brief  stop  at  a  place 
called  Calaway  Park  which  is 
sorta  like  Disneyland  without 
the  land  and  just  one  duck. 
Banff  and  the  mountains  are 
beautiful. 

I've  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  South  Pacific,  including 
New  Zealand  and  I  conclude 
that  Canada  has  the  greatest 
wilderness  area  in  the  world. 
You  can  save  yourself  $2,000 
by  going  to  Jasper  instead  of 
Auckland. 

The  grass  is  always  greener, 
for  sure. 

When  you're  young  and  want 
to  be  famous  or  just  make  a 
lot  of  money,  the  States  looks 
real  good.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  though,  Canada  is  one  of 
the  cleanest,  safest  and  most 
creative  countries  in  the  world. 
(Where  do  you  think  all  those 
Hollywood  comedy  writers 
come  from  anyway?)  I'd  take 
a  cut  in  pay  to  leave  L.A.  and 
live  in  a  place  with  less  crime, 
fresh  air  and  no  talk  of  how 
great  it's  going  to  be  to  get  my 
mail  after  the  Bomb  falls. 
Alberta,  I  love  it!  fi 


The  way  people  treat  alcohol 
is  very,  very  weird.  Can  you 
imagine  people  acting  the 
same  way  over  say. .  .peanuts ! 
We  would  have  1 3  or  1 4-year- 
olds  begging  older  people  to 
go  into  a  store  and  buy  them  a 
case  of  peanuts.  We  would 
have  great  public  controversy 
over  whether  or  not  peanuts 
would  be  sold  in  football  sta- 
diums. Great  masses  of  kids 
would  head  off  into  the  bush 
on  Saturday  night  for  peanut 
parties.  And  people  would 
make  a  big  deal  of  the  first 
time  in  your  life  when  you 
actually  got  your  first  taste 
of  peanuts. 

We're  all  interested  in  alcohol, 
but  most  of  us  know  very  little 
about  it. 

Can  you  explain  what  has 
happened  to  someone  when 
they  pass  out  after  drinking? 
Why  do  drinkers  sometimes 
have  trouble  keeping  their  bal- 
ance and  standing  up?  Why 
do  so  many  people  like  to 
come  home  after  work  and 
have  a  drink?  Why  do  some 
people  get  really  lively  and 
noisy  when  they  drink,  while 
others  get  sleepy  and  quiet? 
The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions lie  in  how  alcohol  affects 
the  human  body  and  mind. 
Knowing  something  about 
these  effects  can  help  you 
understand  what  is  going  on 
when  people  drink,  and  it  may 
even  keep  you  from  becom- 
ing one  of  the  alcohol  prob- 
lems that  you  would  probably 
rather  not  be.  So,  as  they  say, 
here's  the  scoop... the  Zoot 
scoop...  on  alcohol. 

IThe  first  thing  to  realize 
■  is  that  alcohol  is  a  drug. 
A  drug  that  just  happens  to 
usually  be  liquid.  It  is  a  drug 
that  affects  your  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  You  can  tell  this 
quickly  by  just  watching  any- 
one who  has  had  too  much  to 
drink.  They  start  to  think  and 
act  differently. 

2 As  with  other  drugs,  you 
■  can  overdose  on  alco- 


hol. Every  once  in  a  while 
someone  does  kill  themselves 
by  guzzling  too  much  booze 
too  fast,  but  usually  they  pass 
out  before  they  can  drink  too 
much,  or  they  get  sick  and 
pray  at  the  porcelain  altar. 
Either  way  the  body  has  pro- 
tected itself,  and  the  person 
may  feel  terrible  but  they  will 
still  be  walking  around  the  next 
day.  Alcohol  is  called  an  anes- 
thetic because  like  drugs  used 
for  surgery,  it  can  cause  the 
user  to  become  unconscious 
if  the  "dose"  is  high  enough. 

3 Alcohol  is  a  drug  that 
■  affects  and  slows  down 
your  nervous  system.  What 
actually  happens  when 
someone  drinks?  The  alcohol 
a  person  drinks  goes  into  their 
stomach  and  fairly  quickly 
ends  up  in  the  blood  stream. 
There  it  circulates  around  the 
body  and  reaches  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  effect  on 
the  brain  is  determined  by  how 


much  alcohol  there  is  in  the 
blood.  The  more  alcohol,  the 
greater  the  effect. 
The  alcohol  floats  around  in 
your  blood  and  affects  your 
brain  and  the  rest  of  your  ner- 
vous system,  but  the  exact 
kind  of  effect  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. It  depends  a  lot  on  how 
much  the  person  has  had  to 
drink,  but  it  is  also  determined 
by  who  is  doing  the  drinking. 

4 If  a  large  person  and  a 
■  small  person  both  drink 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol, 
the  smaller  person  will  be 
affected  more.  This  is  because 
they  have  less  blood  volume, 
and  the  blood  alcohol  concen- 
tration will  be  higher.  Also,  girls 
tend  to  be  affected  more  than 
boys  largely  because  of  weight 
difference,  but  also  because 
of  differences  in  how  males 
and  females  react  to  alcohol. 
Mood  also  affects  a  person's 
reaction  to  alcohol.  If  you  are 
sad  and  you  drink  you  may 
feel  worse.  If  you  are  in  the 


The  party  begins. 

J$  ^L^-e  Ar&i^cJ*  ■ 

2  drinks  later. 

After  4  drinks. 


The  more  you  drink,  the  more  coordination  you 
lose.  That's  a  fact,  plain  and  simple. 

Still,  people  drink  too  much  and  then  go  out  and 
expect  to  handle  a  car. 

When  you  drink  too  much  you  can't  handle  a  car. 

You  can't  even  handle  a  pen. 

The  House  of  Seagram 


Among  those  who  know  that  alcohol  use  can  turn  into  alcohol 
abuse  are  the  people  who  manufacture  and  sell  it. 
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mood  to  celebrate  and  you 
drink,  you  may  really  get  going, 
or  even  get  carried  away. 
Health  is  also  important.  You 
may  be  affected  more  by  alco- 
hol if  you  are  sick,  tired 
or  run-down. 

5 Some  people  are  aller- 
■  gic  to  alcohol,  and  oth- 
ers have  physical  reactions  to 
it  that  can  make  them  quite 
uncomfortable.  Some  people 
react  badly  to  penicillin,  some 
react  badly  to  codeine,  and 
some  react  badly  to  alcohol. 

6 At  low  blood  alcohol  lev- 
■  els  people  often  exper- 
ience relaxation.  This  is  why 
that  drink  after  a  tough  day  at 
work  is  so  popular.  At  the  same 
time  intellectual  ability  is 


decreased.  The  drinker  can- 
not think  things  through  as 
easily,  and  his  memory  is  not 
as  good.  Perhaps  a  more 
important  effect  is  an  emo- 
tional one.  People  become 
less  cautious.  This  effect  con- 
tinues right  up  to  very  high 
blood  alcohol  levels,  and  it 
explains  why  drinkers  are 
more  likely  to  take  risks  like 
drinking  and  driving. 

7 As  the  blood  alcohol  level 
■  gets  a  little  higher  the 
area  of  the  brain  that  controls 
your  judgement,  self-control 
and  inhibition  is  affected.  The 
shy  person  may  become  more 
outgoing.  A  guy  who  is  nor- 
mally very  timid  around  girls 
may  get  up  his  courage  to 
dance  with  someone.  Be- 


cause he  is  more  relaxed  and 
less  inhibited,  he  may  feel 
more  confident.  This  is  dan- 
gerous. Because  while  your 
confidence  is  increasing  your 
abilities  are  decreasing.  Fast. 

8 Some  people  also  ex- 
■  perience  mood  swings. 
This  means  that  one  minute 
they  are  happy  and  the  next 
they  are  sad  and  angry.  For 
example,  a  girl  at  a  party  may 
be  appearing  to  have  a  great 
time  and  suddenly  she  is  off 
in  a  corner  and  pouting  about 
something  that  seems  ri- 
diculous. 

9 If  the  blood  alcohol  level 
■  goes  up  further  it  be- 
comes easy  to  see  the  effects 
on  the  senses,  co-ordination, 
and  balance.  Alcohol  affects 


vision.  When  people  have 
been  drinking  theycannotsee 
things  as  well  when  they  are 
off  to  the  side  of  their  normal 
line  of  vision,  their  eyes 
recover  from  headlight  glare 
more  slowly,  they  have  more 
trouble  telling  how  far  things 
are  away,  and  their  eyes  are 
simply  poorer  at  scanning 
around  to  see  what  is  out 
there,  and  getting  it  in  focus. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  drunk 
get  really  loud?  This  is  be- 
cause their  hearing  is  also 
impaired.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  also  affected. 
4  f\  The  process  of  get- 
lUi  ting  more  and  more 
intoxicated  involves  mental 
and  physical  effects  and  emo- 
tional changes  that  get  more 
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and  more  noticeable  as  the 
blood  alcohol  level  goes  up. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  if  the 
blood  alcohol  level  goes  high 
enough  the  individual  will  pass 
out.  The  question  then  be- 
comes —  What  happens  as 
you  sober  up? 
4  A  Alcohol  circulating  in 
:  I  ■  the  blood  goes  to  the 
brain,  but  it  also  goes  to  the 
liver.  The  liver  slowly  but 
surely  changes  the  alcohol  into 
chemicals  that  do  not  have 
intoxicating  effects.  This  pro- 
cess occurs  at  a  fixed  rate. 
This  means  that  no  matter 
what  you  do  you  are  going  to 
sober  up  just  so  fast.  There  is 
no  way  to  change  this.  Run- 
ning around  the  block,  drink- 
ing coffee,  and  taking  cold 
showers  will  not  sober  a  per- 
son up  any  faster.  You  have  to 
wait  for  the  liver  to  do  its  job.  If 
you  had  very  little  to  drink  this 
will  happen  in  2-3  hours.  If 
you  have  had  a  lot  to  drink 
you  may  still  be  intoxicated 
the  next  morning.  It  may  be  a 
great  morning,  but  you  won't 
be  in  shape  to  enjoy  it  if  you 
are  still  drunk  or  if  you  are 
hungover.  The  hangover  is 
explained  by  the  body's 
attempt  to  sort  itself  out  again 
after  adapting  to  all  of  the 
drug  that  was  consumed.  It  is 
partially  a  matter  of  the  drin- 
ker going  into  a  kind  of  mini 
withdrawal. 

One  bottle  of  beer,  1 1/2  bottles 
of  light  beer,  11/2  ounces  of 
hard  liquor,  and  4  to  5  ounces 
of  table  wine  all  contain 
approximately  the  same 
amount  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
all  of  them  will  have  pretty  well 
the  same  effect  on  a  given 
drinker. 

A  f\  So  now  you  know. 
■  fail  One  reason  people 
drink  is  the  effect  the  drug 
has  on  how  people  feel.  At 
the  same  time,  drinkers 
enter  into  a  state  of  risk  be- 
cause of  the  effect  alcohol 
has  on  their  judgement,  their 
senses,  their  intellectual  abili- 
ties, and  their  physical  abili- 
ties. The  risk  can  be  social 
embarrassment,  lost  friends, 
injury  or  death.  Most  alcohol 
problems  are  found  among 
adults.  People  who  should 
know  better  have  done  a  good 
job  of  showing  us  that  one 
more  can  hurt.  Luckily,  you've 
got  a  chance  to  show  that 
things  can  change  and  the 
problems  can  be  fewer,  h 
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"Teenagers  around  the  world  have  a  lot  in  common.  Thesekids 
in  Hawaii  have  sun,  surf.. .and  sensational  Zoot  Tees!" 


You  hear  a  lot  these  days 
about  'peer  groups'.  About 
how  teenagers  are  totally 
influenced  by  the  peer  group. 
In  fact,  the  peer  group  is  one 
of  the  all-time  great  cop-outs. 
Ifs  become  an  excuse  for  just 
about  any  screw-up  you  make. 
Do  something  wrong,  blame 
it  on  peer  pressure',  and  pre- 
pare to  be  forgiven.  It's  a  real 
good  deal,  unless  you'd  rather 
stand  on  your  own  two  feet, 
and  take  responsibility  for  your 
own  actions. 

Parents  are  really  paranoid 
about  peer  groups. 
They're  terribly  afraid  that  their 
kids  are  going  to  be  strong- 
ly..and  badly  influenced  by 
the  mysterious,  malevolent 
peer  group.  But  there  are 
some  pretty  strong  indications 
that  their  fears  are  not  really 
justified. 

Ifs  not  that  the  adolescent  peer 
group  doesn't  have  influence. 
Ifs  just  that  the  peer  group 
has  changed... a  lot... and  so 
has  the  way  it  influences  teen- 
agers. 

How  has  the  peer  group 
changed? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  it's  a  lot 
biggerthan  it  used  to  be.  Once 
upon  a  time,  (your  parents' 
time,  perhaps)  the  whole  world 
revolved  around  a  few  friends. 
What  they  thought,  you 
thought. 

Everything  you  learned  you 
learned  from  your  parents, 
yourteachers,  oryourfriends, 
or  from  books  your  parents 
and  teachers  had  chosen  for 


you.  But  now,  today,  unless 
you've  been  living  in  a  closet 
or  wearing  earmuffs,  your  peer 
group  is  made  up  of  kids  all 
over  the  world. 
You  know  what's  happening! 
You  watch  Square  Pegs. 
You  catch  Thafs  Incredible. 
The  TV  news  is  a  fact  of  your 
life. 

You  listen  to  the  radio  and  you 
read  magazines  with  titles  like 
"Surfing",  "BMX",  and  Roll- 
ing Stone. 

You're  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Your  frame  of  reference  is 
broad  beyond  belief. 
You're  not  about  to  be  taken 
in  by  what  the  kid  down  the 
street  thinks  about  anything. 
Because  your  peer  group  has 
every  other  kid  in  the  world  in 
it.  And  no  one  person. ..no 
six  people... are  going  to 
make  up  your  mind  for  you. 
Today's  teenager  can  make 
decisions  based  on  a  thorough 
and  critical  look  at  all  kinds  of 
options  and  opinions.  More 
than  ever,  today's  teenager 
has  a  mind  of  his  own;  a 
strength  that  is  awesome. 
Teenagers  still  listen  to  their 
friends.  After  all,  they  are 
friends.  But  they  listen  to 
themselves,  too. 
As  a  teenager,  you  can  con- 
sider everything  you've 
learned  before  you  decide 
what's  best  for  you.  And  if  that 
means  temporary  unpopular- 
ity, so  be  it. 
They'll  come  around. 
You've  got  the  world  on  your 
side.  h 
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You  are  simply  not  Zoot  without  one  of  these  top-quality 
Zoot  Capri  T-shirts  or  baseball  shirts. 

They  feature  our  Zoot  logo  in  Zoorcolours  on  the  front  and 
your  choice  of  "Alberta  Hot  Kid"  or  "Get  it  while  you're  young" 
on  the  back.  Crown  your  bod  with  a  Zoot  cap  to  complete 
your  ensemble. 

And  who  is  more  Zoot  than  Zits?  Decorate  the  bottom  of 
your  favourite  drawer  with  His  Own  full  colour  poster. 
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YOU,  TOO,  CAN  BE  A  VIDEO 
GAME  ATHLETE! 


By  Greg  Wilson 


So,  you're  not  a  track  star.  But  you  love  to 
play  video  games.  Surprise!  You've  still  got 
to  be  in  good  shape.  Serious  video  game 
players  need  above  average  stamina,  energy 
and  concentration.  A  fit  body  means  a  sharp 
mind,  and  a  sharp  mind  means  quicker  reac- 
tion times,  better  hand-eye  co-ordination, 
and  clearer  thinking.  Really  high  scorers  keep 
up  their  energy  and  concentration  for  a  half 
hour  or  more.  So,  take  a  good  look  at  your 
body  and  ask  yourself,  "Is  this  the  body 
of  a  video  game  athlete?"  Hey,  we  know 
you  want  those  high  scores,  so  don't  walk 
to  your  next  video  game  challenge.  Run! 


Have  you  ever  wondered 
how  some  kids  play  video 
games  so  well,  for  so  long?  I 
mean,  where  do  they  get 
such  incredible  energy?  How 
do  they  keep  playing  for 
hours  without  losing  their 
concentration?  What  do  they 
have  that  you  don't  have? 

Well,  Zoot  has  discovered 
some  well-kept  secrets  used 
by  Alberta's  top  scoring 
video  game  players  to 
improve  their  skills.  This  is 
the  first  time  these  methods 
have  been  revealed  to  the 
general  public,  so  get 
ready. . . 

Here  are  some  Zoot  exer- 
cises you  may  want  to  try: 


1  AEROBIC  FINGER 
1  »  EXERCISES 

Depending  on  which  fing- 
ers you  actually  use  to  play, 
first  dip  them  in  warm  Car- 
away seed  oil  and  massage 
them  with  a  thick  slice  of 
Swiss  cheese.  Then  pull  out 
a  copy  of  "Another  One  Bites 
the  Dust"  or  "Let's  Get 
Physical"  and  move  your  fin- 
gers up  and  down,  and  from 
side  to  side  to  the  beat  of 
the  music.  If  you  make  a  mis- 
take, slap  yourself  on  the 
hand,  hard.  Remember,  one 
mistake  like  that  in  Defen- 
der or  Space  Invaders  and 
you'll  be  dead.  Do  this  for 
fifteen  minutes  without  stop- 
ping. Repeat  this  exercise 
three  times. 


9  INTENSIVE 
6.  CONCENTRATION 

Being  able  to  focus  your 
complete  attention  on  the 


screen  in  front  of  you  can 
make  the  difference  between 
a  good  score  and  a  really  good 
score.  With  this  in  mind,  go 
to  your  TV  set  at  home  and 
turn  on  Front  Page  Challenge 
or  any  other  CBC  program. 
Try  to  concentrate  on  the 
program  while  your  kid  sis- 


ter blows  up  balloons  in  your 
ear,  hits  you  over  the  head 
with  a  wet  sponge,  sprinkles 
pepper  on  your  nose,  and 
screams  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  If  you're  still  concen- 
trating after  half  an  hour, 
you'll  be  able  to  concentrate 
on  any  video  game. 


q  IMPROVING 
O.  REACTION  TIME 

To  survive  the  video  wars, 
you've  got  to  be  quick.  And 
the  penalties  for  not  being 
quick  are  severe.  Here's  an 
easy  exercise  you  can  use 
to  simulate  panic  situations. 
Get  your  kid  sister  again, 
and  ask  her  to  stand  on  an 
ordinary  kitchen  chair.  Give 
her  six  eggs  and  get  her  to 
drop  them  simultaneously 
from  a  height  of  about  five 
and  a  half  feet.  See  how  many 
you  can  catch  before  they 
hit  the  floor.  Your  reaction 
times  will  be  improved  even 
further  as  you  clean  up  the 
remaining  broken  eggs  while 
dodging  your  mother's 
broomstick. 


A  HAND-EYE 
4-.  CO-ORDINATION 

This  is  probably  the  most 
important  skill  a  video  game 
player  has.  To  practice  it, 
go  to  your  local  pet  store 
and  buy  a  jar  of  live  fruit 
flies.  Take  them  home  and 
paint  little  white  numbers  on 
their  backs.  Then  release 
them  in  your  living  room  and 
try  to  catch  them  in  the 
proper  order  before  they  find 
your  mother's  tomato  plants 
and  ruin  the  season's  crop. 
(No,  you  can't  use  Raid). 

If  you  do  all  these  exercises 
at  least  once  a  day,  you'll 
find  your  video  game  exper- 
tise greatly  improved.  How- 
ever, if  anyone  asks  where 
you  got  these  ideas,  don't 
tell  them  it  was  us!  Zoot  has 
a  reputation  to  protect, 
you  know.  fi 
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ome  people  really 
mean  it  when  they  say 
timing  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  -  a  split-second 
off  on  a  jump  or  a  fall,  and  it's 
curtains!  These  people  are 
stunt  men  and  women,  and 
they  do  their  work  more  for 
the  love  of  it  than  for  the 
money.  They  crave  excite- 
ment, and  excitement  is 
exactly  what  they  get  when 
they're  on  the  job. 

ZootCapri  just  had  to  find 
out  what  makes  these  slight- 
ly wild  and  crazy  people  tick. 
What  kind  of  a  career  is  this, 
anyhow?  And  how  do  you  go 
about  getting  into  stunt 
work? 

First  of  all,  we'd  better 
explain  that  stunt  people 
aren't  actually  out  there 
trying  to  do  themselves  in. 
They  plan  every  stunt  very 
carefully.  They  calculate  the 
risk,  and  if  the  danger  is  too 
high,  they  won't  take  the 
chance. 

"If  you're  a  daredevil,  you'll 
get  hurt, "  says  one  of  Can- 
ada's top  stuntmen,  Alex 
Green.  "Daredevils  aren't 
stunt  people.  Evil  Knievel  is 
a  daredevil  —  a  stuntman 
wouldn't  do  what  he  does! 
Evil  takes  unbelievable 
chances,  and  his  whole  body 
has  been  racked  and  broken 
three  or  four  times.  When 
he's  50,  he'll  be  full  of  arthri- 
tis, walking  around  like  a 
broken-down  godknowswhat! 
And  for  what?  To  jump  20 
They  call  shows  like 
his  stunt  shows,  but  what 
we  do  is  entirely  different!" 

Just  what  do  stunt  people 
do?  Well,  they're  called  in  on 
a  movie  or  show  when 
there's  danger  of  someone 
important  getting  hurt.  (We 
wouldn't  want  to  singe 
Brooke  Shield's  eye- 
brows, would  we?) 
Their  pur- 
pose 
is  to 

create  the""^"*  *  illusion 
of  high  danger  while  keep- 
ing the  likelihood  of  injury 
low.  They  jump  off  the  roofs 
of  tall  buildings,  are  set  on 
fire,  crash  cars  into  brick 
walls  -  and  most  times,  walk 
away  without  a  scratch. 

"I've  only  broken  two  fin- 
gers in  my  14  years  of  stun- 
ting," says  26-year-old  Cal- 
gary stuntman,  Billie  Grove. 
"I've  been  really  winded 
sometimes,  but  I've  recov- 
ered quickly  because  I'm 
in  shape. " 


"In  this  business,  you've 
got  to  know  safety  and  have 
a  lot  of  common  sense.  You 
must  use  your  brains  before 
your  brawn.  You  have  to 
research  your  stunts  and  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way," 
Billie  says. 

In  his  16-year  career  of  live 
stunt  shows  and  movies, 
Alex  Green  has  been  injured 
just  once,  when  a  horse  fell 
on  him,  tearing  some  of 
Alex's  knee  ligaments. 

"I'm  very  careful,"  Alex 
says.  "I  wear  all  the  neces- 
sary safety  equipment,  and 
I  turn  down  jobs  I  consider 
dangerous.  Directors  some- 
times get  carried  away;  they 
might  want  you  to  jump  off 
the  top  of  a  thousand-foot 
building  just  for  the  film  in 
the  camera. " 

One  of  the  most  demand- 
ing and  interesting  aspects 
of  stunting  for  the  movies  is 
doubling  for  an  actor.  Billie 
has  doubled  for  Kurt  Russell 
and  other  actors,  and  Alex 
is  especially  proud  of  doubling 
for  Charles  Bronson  (the 
most  popular  movie  star  in 
Europe)  in  Death  Trap. 

Alex  watched  Bronson  in 
movies  and  on  the  set  of 
Death  Trap  until  he  could 
move  exactly  as  Bronson 
does.  He  learned  the  Bron- 
son character  so  well,  he 
could  even  fool  his  wife  from 
a  distance!  As  Bronson's 
double,  Alex  jumped  from  a 
cliff  to  a  tree,  falling  60  feet. 
In  20  seconds,  he  had  earned 
$3,000. 

The  work  pays  well,  which 
is  good.  Because  in  Canada, 
the  work  is  scarce. 

Between  films  and  TV 
commercials,  Alex  works  as 
a  commercial  artist  and 
designer;  Billie  performs  live 
stunts.  He's  also  training  a 
young  Calgarian,  fourteen 
years  old. 

Sandy  Loutitt  recently  did 
a  six-car  motorcycle  jump 
and  a  chase  scene  for  the 
TV  series,  Going  Great. 

Says  Sandy:  "There  isn't 
much  work  right  now,  but 
there's  as  much  work  for  a 
teenager  as  for  anybody  else. 
Being  young  can  be  a  plus, 
even  though  some  people 
think  you're  not  old  enough 
to  be  able  to  handle  things. 
It  depends  mostly  on  what 
you,  yourself,  think  you 
can  do." 

Billie  and  Alex  agree  that 
keeping  in  good  shape  is 
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essential  to  the  stunt  per- 
son's job.  Both  men  also  re- 
commend the  martial  arts. 
Billie  suggests  karate  to 
increase  agility  and  improve 
mental  conditioning,  and 
Alex  says  judo  is  good  be- 
cause it  teaches  the  correct 
way  to  fall,  "And  that's  what 
stunting  is  all  about. 

"To  be  a  stunt  person,  you 
should  be  a  reasonable  ath- 
lete at  school,  but  you  don't 
have  to  look  like  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,"  Alex 
says.  "It's  best  to  look  like 
the  average  man  on  the 
street.  That  allows  you  the 
most  versatility." 

Sandy  plans  to  attend  a 
stunt  school  in  the  U.S.  - 
possibly  Kim  Kahana's  -  and 
Alex  says  that  taking  a 
course  is  a  good  way  to  get 
started. 

According  to  Billie,  stunt 
school  graduates  don't 
always  realize  that  they've 
only  learned  the  basics  and 
still  need  a  lot  of  guidance. 
"When  they  come  home, 
they're  like  time  bombs. 
They  want  to  do  stunts  and 
they  think  they  can,  but 
they're  only  semi-trained.  If 
they  go  ahead  and  do  stunts 
on  their  own,  they're  liable 
to  hurt  themselves  badly. " 

Billie  hand-picked  the  15 
members  of  his  company, 
Stuntmen  Limited,  from 
over  138  applicants,  and  he's 
still  looking  for  five  more 
members.  He  teaches  them 
stunts,  but  he  doesn't  oper- 
ate a  stunt  school.  "We  dis- 
cuss the  stunts  first,  and  I 
give  them  an  honest  opinion 


on  whether  they're  ready  to 
try  them.  Our  stunt  people 
are  professionals  and  they're 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  do 
their  stunts  safely,  in  the 
right  way. 

"Stunting  is  like  being  an 
artist.  You  sit  back  and  fig- 
ure it  all  out,  then  you  do  it. 
When  you  see  your  product, 
you  wonder  if  you  could  have 
done  it  better, "  Billie  says. 

Can  you  go  on  being  a 
stuntman  forever?  Well, 
almost!  Billie  knows  stunt- 
men  in  Los  Angeles  who  are 
in  their  50s,  "and  the  reason 


they're  still  at  it  is  because 
they  use  their  brains  and  min- 
imize their  chances  of  injury, " 
he  says.  "You  can  be  18  years 
old  and  ready  to  retire  if  you 
don't  use  your  head. " 

Alex  is  40  now,  and  he  says 
he  has  reached  the  age  when 
stuntmen  usually  go  into 
stunt  co-ordinating,  then  into 
directing.  "You  just  can't 
keep  falling  on  the  ground 
when  you  don't  bounce  back 
up  like  you  did  when  you 
were  20, "  he  explains.  "But 
I  love  the  pictures  that  come 
into  Canada,  even  though  the 


productions  usually  bring 
their  own  stunt  co-ordinators 
and  most  of  their  stuntmen 
from  the  States  and  Britain. 
We're  still  pioneering  in  Can- 
ada, but  we're  working  on 
it." 

Alex  and  Billie  both  worked 
on  the  Superman  III  filming 
in  Calgary  this  past  summer. 
Alex's  next  job  is  on  Bo 
Derek's  upcoming  movie, 
Pirate  Annie.  He'll  be  Bo's 
whip  coach,  he'll  do  stunt- 
work,  and  he'll  play  the  part 
of  a  bad  pirate.  He  and  Bo 
will  stage  a  vicious  whip  fight 


for  the  cameras.  ("Naturally, 
she'll  win,"  Alex  says.) 

"Being  a  stunt  person  is 
very  exciting!  Just  about 
everybody  wants  to  be  in 
the  movies.  It's  big  money, 
too,  and  occasionally  you  get 
your  name  in  the  credits," 
says  Alex. 

"But  you're  usually  known 
just  to  your  friends.  You  keep 
it  quiet.  Not  everybody  in 
the  world  wants  to  know  that 
Alex  Green  jumped  off  a  cliff 
to  a  tree  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  They  want  Charles 
Bronson  to  have  done  it.  But 
Charlie  is  62  years  old,  he 
doesn't  do  stunts...  and  he 
really  doesn't  need  the  money. 

"Actors  don't  do  stunts 
because  their  insurance  is 
so  high, "  Alex  says.  "There 
is  only  one  Robert  Redford, 
but  there  are  dozens  of  stunt- 
men. If  you  break  a  leg  you 
bring  in  a  new  one.  That's 
the  main  reason  for  us.  Each 
of  us  is  a  bit  of  the  unsung 
hero,  but  in  this  business, 
there  is  enough  glory  and 
there  are  enough  big 
heroes. " 

And  the  reward  for  a  job 
well  done  is  that  you're 
around  to  do  it  again.  fi 
ed.  note:  In  the  next  issue  of 
Zoot,  an  Alberta  teenager 
will  provide  a  first-hand  report 
on  his  experiences  at  the 
world-famous  Kahana  Stunt 
School  in  California. 
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Zoot  Capri  recently  tra- 
velled about  as  far  into  North- 
ern Alberta  as  you  can  go  with- 
out falling  off  the  edge.  We  wandered 
out  of  the  bush  and  into. .  .you  guessed  it! 
Bishop  Piche  School...  the  Fort  Chipewyan 
brain  factory.  Where  we  ran  into  a  bunch  of  really 


far-out  kids.  How  far  out  is  Fort  Chip?  So  far  out 
that  the  trick  set-up  isn't  a  Trans-Am.  It's  a  dog 
sled.  So  far  out  that  the  kids  get  two  months  off 
school  to  learn  survival  and  trapping  with  their 
parents.  So  far  out  that  it  doesn't  even  appear  on 
the  road  atlas.  Too  bad,  because  Fort  Chip  is  a 
good  time,  as  Zoot  found  out. 


% 

'Bob  Jones: 


'Good  oi  Fort  Chip. " 


"Here,  everybody  knows  everybody,  and    "I  like  basketball.  I  like  to  play  with     "Its  hard  to  say  who's  the  best  look- 
you  won't  get  lost. "  the  girls. "  ing.  There  are  so  many  of  them. " 


"The  Athabasca  Cafe  is  the  best  "I  feel  so  isolated.  Whafs  it  like  up  "There  are  only  two  basketballs,  so 
restaurant  in  North  America.  I  think. "  there?"  not  everyone  gets  to  play. " 


"Bach  to  Bach  and  belly  to  belly. " 


"I  got  another  one!"  "Darn  black  flies."  "Smokey  and  Lyle  and  friend."  "The  old  school  burnt  down.  We've 
 got  a  new  one. " 
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"It  must  be  trapping  season 


By  Kathy  Baird 


It  was  always  the  same 
old  story.  My  parents 
were  super  uptight.  Cau- 
tious beyond  belief.  My 
friends  were  going  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Cochrane  watch- 
ing the  hang-gliding,  but  I 
couldn't  go.  Why?  I  mean, 
what  could  happen?  The  kids 
I  hang  around  with  are  into 
active  stuff,  there's  not 
much  time  for  getting  into 
trouble. 

The  way  I  saw  it,  my  par- 
ents never  believed  me. 
They  always  suspected  that 
drinking,  drugs  and  worse 
were  waiting  just  outside 
the  front  door  for  any  unsus- 
pecting, unaccompanied 
teenager.  They  never 
thought  that  perhaps  even  if 
those  evil  things  were  avail- 
able I  just  might  not  be  into 
them. 

They  never  seemed  to 
realize  that  I  wasn't  a  little 
kid  anymore.  At  fourteen  I 
figured  that  I  could  take  care 
of  myself,  but  I  just  couldn't 
convince  them.  So  we'd 
argue  until  we  were  scream- 
ing and  almost  hating  each 
other.  All  over  some  stupid 
movie  or  party  or  something. 
They  always  said  it  was  for 
my  own  good,  that  they  were 
just  doing  it  because  they 
cared  about  me.  I  always  said 
that  if  they  really  cared, 
they'd  let  me  grow  up.  Then 
they'd  say  that  I  shouldn't 
want  to  grow  up  too  fast, 
because  there'd  be  nothing 
left  to  do  when  I  got  older. 
(How  do  you  handle  a  remark 
like  that?)  Anyway,  you've 


probably  heard  it  all  before. 
When  it  comes  right  down 
to  it,  parents  are  all  pretty 
worried  about  sending  their 
babies  out  into  the  Big  World. 
So  we  fight  over  our  free- 
dom and  guess  who  always 
wins? 

They  do,  right? 

Wrong. 

One  day  I  discovered  an 
almost  foolproof  way  to  make 
life  with  my  parents  a  whole 
lot  easier.  It  came  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  a  major  sulk  up 
in  my  room  after  a  heavy 
hassle  over  going  to  a  party 
at  Jenny's  place.  There  I 
was,  sticking  pins  in  my  par- 
ental voodoo  doll,  calling  for 
the  gods  to  cause  accidents 
to  happen  to  them.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  realized  what  I'd 
been  doing  wrong  all  these 
years.  I  had  failed  to  under- 
stand their  point  of  view.  I 
told  you  it  might  sound  dumb 
—  but  wait.  I  thought  I 
"understood"  what  they 
meant  when  they  said  that  I 
was  "too  young",  that  it  was 
"dangerous",  and  that  I 
"might  get  in  trouble".  But  I 
didn't  hear  what  they  were 
really  saying,  because  I  felt 
they  didn't  trust  me  and 
wouldn't  take  the  time  to 
really  listen  to  me. 

I  struggled  with  trying  to 
pick  up  what  they  were  really 
saying  and  felt.  Now  I  can 
see  that  with  my  parents  at 
least,  a  lot  of  it  was  their 
worry  that  something  would 
go  wrong  and  they  wouldn't 
be  there  to  help  me  out.  I 
mean,  it  makes  sense.  For 


years  I  had  been  this  little 
creature  they  held  by  the 
hand  and  kept  out  of  the  traf- 
fic. Now  I  was  changing  and 
it  was  hard  for  them  to  let  go 
of  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 
I  began  to  see  that  my  par- 
ents really  did  care  for  me 
a  lot  and  worried  that  some- 
thing might  happen;  that 
they'd  lose  me  or  I'd  hurt 
myself. 

Soon  I  realized  that 
they  were  fighting  in- 
side themselves  as 
much  as  they  fought  with  me. 
You  could  see  it  go  back  and 
forth.  One  minute  Mom 
would  be  pushing  me  to  grow 
up,  and  the  next  she'd  be 
worrying  about  me  growing 
up  too  fast.  Dad  was  the 
same.  One  day  we're  out  for 
dinner  and  he's  treating  me 
like  a  "young  lady",  and  the 
next  day  it's  back  to  being 
his  little  girl.  They  were 
really  having  trouble  figuring 
out  how  to  relate  to  a  daugh- 
ter who  was  growing  up  fas- 
ter than  they  could  keep  up 
to.  No  wonder  I  never  felt 
sure  of  where  I  stood  with 
them. 

/  didn't  have  it  sorted  out 
all  that  well  myself  either. 
Sometimes  I  wanted  to  be  in 
control  and  make  my  own 
decisions,  but  sometimes  I 
did  like  to  have  my  parents' 
rules  to  fall  back  on.  Often  I 
hid  behind  their  rules  and 
expectations.  Every  once  in 
a  while  when  people  were 
doing  something  I'd  rather 
not  do,  I'd  take  the  easy  way 
out,  and  blame  my  decision 
not  to  take  part  on  my  folks 
—  "Gee  sorry,  my  parents 
said  I  couldn't  go",  or  "Hey 
forget  it,  my  parents  would 
kill  me". 

Two  things  really  worried 
my  parents  and  I'll  bet  most 
parents  are  the  same.  The 
first  is  that  something 
beyond  your  control  might 
happen,  and  cause  you  harm. 
Like,  if  you  went  hiking  and 
stepped  on  a  loose  rock  and 
fell  over  a  cliff.  The  second 
is  if  something  you  did  (or 
didn't  do)  caused  harm  to 
someone  else,  or  to  yourself. 
Like,  if  you  borrowed  a  car 
and  smashed  it  up  doing 
something  stupid. 

The  first  kind  of  threat  is 


"If  s  not  fair!  You  always  say  no.  All  the  other  kids 
get  to  go,  but  you  never  let  me  go.  What  could 
happen?  I'm  old  enough  to  look  after  myself!" 


something  everybody  lives 
with  —  you  can't  do  much 
about  it  except  prove  to  your 
parents  you  can  plan  ahead 
and  act  responsibly  if  some- 
thing unexpected  happens  to 
you.  But,  the  second  is 
where  you  can  have  a  pretty 
big  effect  on  their  thinking. 
After  all,  you  do  have  a  lot  of 
control  over  whether  or  not 
you  take  someone's  car  and 
how  you  decide  to  drive  it. 

So,  I  set  out  to  prove  to 
my  parents  that  I  was  a  level- 
headed, clear-thinking,  intel- 
ligent and  capable  kid  who 
could  look  after  herself  like 
an  adult.  (If  I  could  do  that,  I 
could  do  anything! ) 

It  was  no  easy  accomplish- 
ment, particularly  for  a  kid 
who  had  a  couple  of  minor 
errors  on  her  record.  That's 
one  thing  to  remember:  if 
you  make  a  real  goof  —  like 
getting  caught  in  a  lie  —  you 
have  to  work  twice  as  hard 
later  at  earning  their  trust.  I 
made  the  mistake  of  telling 
them  one  night  that  I  was 
gong  over  to  Linda's  place 
for  a  barbecue  with  her  fam- 
ily, when  it  was  really  her 
older  sister  and  her  friends 
—  no  folks.  Nothing  really 
bad  happened,  but  the  stereo 
was  so  loud  the  neighbours 
complained  and  my  parents 
found  out  about  it.  Not  too 
cool.  I  had  my  work  cut  out 
for  me. 

Keeping  my  parents' 
feelings  in  mind  and 
trying  not  to  move 
too  fast,  I  set  out  to  try  a 
new  approach.  There  was 


this  bizarre  horror  flick  on 
Saturday  night  and  a  bunch 
of  kids  were  planning  on 
going.  It  wasn't  a  drive-in  or 
anything,  but  I  had  a  hunch 
my  folks  wouldn't  be  too 
crazy  about  it.  I  knew  they'd 
worry  about  things  that 
might  go  wrong,  so  it  was 
time  for  me  to  pretend  that  I 
was  the  parent  of  a  fourteen- 
year-old  girl.  I  had  to  figure 
out  where  they  would  see 
the  problems,  and  then  show 
them  that  things  would 
be  O.K. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  imagine 
what  might  be  going  through 
their  minds. 

•  Would  I  be  O.K.  getting 
there  and  back?  Would  I  be 
in  a  car  or  on  a  motorbike 
with  some  crazy  person  or 
someone  who  had  been 
drinking? 

•  Would  I  be  out  at  night 
where  I  might  get  attacked 
by  some  creep? 

•  Would  there  be  some  kids 
along  who  might  be  stupid 
and  get  us  all  into  trouble? 

•  Would  we  wind  up  some- 
where we  shouldn't  be  like  a 
bad  part  of  the  city,  or  a 
drunken  party  somewhere? 

So  before  I  even  asked  if  I 
could  go,  I  worked  out  the 
answers  to  some  of  their 
worries.  We  could  get  a  ride 
with  Sandy's  older  sister. 
Mom  knew  her  and  would 
think  that  was  0.  K.  The  late 
show  would  be  more  fun, 
but  the  early  show  would  be 
easier  for  everybody's  par- 
ents to  accept  —  so  why 
CONTINUED  PAGE  14 
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^  ometliing  very  bizarre 
once  happened  to  me. 
i  had  been  asked  to 
speak  to  a  large  group  of 
parents  about  kids  and  drugs, 
and  the  man  who  had 
arranged  the  whole  thing 
showed  up  drunk.  We  were 
in  a  school  auditorium... 
there  were  at  least  400 
people  there,  and  the  per- 
son who  was  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  stage  and  intro- 
duce me  was  so  bombed  he 
bounced  off  the  wall  trying 
to  make  it  through  the  door 
into  the  gym. 

Luckily  things  worked  out 
alright.  Before  he  could  do 
too  much  damage  he  was 
quietly  taken  off  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office  to  sit  out  the 
evening.  It  was  a  very 
strange  situation.  How  can 
someone  arrange  an  edu- 
cational program  about  drug 
abuse,  and  then  arrive  intox- 
icated? What  was  going  on 
in  this  man's  mind?  He  had 
wanted  to  help  people  under- 
stand drug  abuse,  but  I  don't 
think  he  understood  it  at  all. 
He  certainly  did  not  think  of 
alcohol  as  a  drug  (although  it 
is),  and  I  suspect  he  believed 
that  drug  abuse  had  to  do 
with  some  other  kind  of  per- 
son -  probably  a  younger 
person.  The  other  problem 
was  that  this  fellow  was  an 
alcoholic.  When  you  are 
hooked  on  something  your- 
self, it  is  hard  to  see  your 
own  behavior  clearly.  Even 


if  he  knew  that  alcohol  was  a 
drug,  he  probably  would  have 
told  you  you  were  crazy  if 
you  suggested  he  was  a 
"drug  abuser. " 

Everyone  should  know  the 
difference  between  drug  use 
and  drug  abuse.  Knowing 
this  can  help  you  make  sense 
of  the  drug  use  you  see  in 
the  movies,  on  T.  V. ,  in  your 
family,  and  among  your 
friends  and  acquaintances. 
Knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween use  and  abuse  helps 
you  decide  what  kind  of  drug 
use  is  O.K.,  and  what  kind 
of  drug  use  is  not  O.K. 

When  you  are  surrounded 
by  beer,  wine,  liquor,  over- 
the-counter  drugs,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  cigarettes,  and 
all  the  illegal  drugs,  you  do 
need  a  way  to  sort  it  all  out. 
For  example,  let's  say  you 
know  someone  who  seems 
to  drink  quite  a  bit.  How  can 
you  tell  if  what  they  are  doing 
is  0.  K.  ?  How  do  you  know 
if  it  is  a  problem? 

Take  another  example. 
A  teacher  has  been 
using  sleeping  pills, 
and  he's  increased  the 
amount  he  takes  so  that  he 
is  hung  over  and  a  little 
"spaced  out"  during  the  first 
one  or  two  periods  each 
morning.  At  what  point  does 
his  drug  use  become  drug 
abuse? 

I  often  find  myself  at  par- 
ties where  people  are  stand- 


ing around,  drink  in  hand, 
making  small  talk.  "Nice 
day!"  "Trudeau  is  destroying 
the  country!"  "What  sort  of 
work  do  you  do?"  I  use  to 
avoid  this  last  question 
because  when  I  mention 
that  I  work  in  the  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  field 
some  people  suddenly  get 
very  nervous.  They  look 
sheepishly  at  the  drink  in 
their  hand,  they  quietly  try 
to  put  it  down  somewhere, 
or  they  make  some  silly 
comment  to  assure  me  that 
they  are  not  heavy  drink- 
ers. This  is  ridiculous.  They 
should  have  enough  confi- 
dence to  know  whether  or 
not  their  drinking  is  alright. 
It's  a  rare  treat  to  meet 
people  who  have  thought 
about  their  own  use  of  alco- 
hol and  made  a  decision. 
People  who  are  able  to  see  if 
their  drinking  is  trouble-free, 
or  causing  problems  for 
themselves  or  somebody 
else.  In  the  first  case,  they 
do  not  need  to  worry  about 
it.  In  the  second  case,  they 
have  crossed  the  line  from 
use  to  abuse  and  they  should 
do  something  about  it. 

Drug  use  is  drug  abuse 
when  it  causes  problems  for 
the  user  or  someone  else. . . 
Let  me  give  an  example 
using  the  drug  alcohol  again. 
If  a  person  uses  alcohol  in  a 
way  that  causes  no  problems 
for  themselves  or  anyone 
else,  then  I  would  call  it  alco- 


hol use.  However,  if  they 
drink  and  then  get  rowdy  and 
mean  and  ruin  your  party,  I 
call  that  alcohol  abuse.  The 
important  question  is  what 
is  happening  because  of  the 
alcohol  use?  What  are  the 
results  or  consequences,  and 
are  they  hassling  or  hurt- 
ing themselves  or  someone 
else? 

Impaired  driving  is 
another  obvious  ex- 
ample of  drug  abuse. 
Someone  is  using  a 
drug,  and  someone  is  at  risk 
of  getting  hurt.  Is  it  drug 
abuse  when  a  young  woman 
smokes  during  pregnancy?  I 
think  so,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  health  risk  for  the 
unborn  baby.  Another  exam- 
ple might  be  failing  an  exam 
or  messing  up  on  a  job  be- 
cause you  were  stoned.  It 
could  even  be  going  out  with 
someone  and  getting  so 
drunk  that  they  never  want 
to  see  you  again.  Unless  you 
really  want  to  fail,  and  lose 
your  job  and  your  friends, 
this  looks  to  me  like  drug 
abuse.  A  type  of  drug  abuse 
that  I  find  really  annoying  is 
when  people  get  intoxicated 
and  then  crash  into  others 
while  they  are  skiing.  They 
are  using  a  drug  in  a  way  that 
means  that  someone,  possi- 
bly me,  is  at  serious  risk  of 
getting  hurt. 

There  are  two  important 
types  of  abuse  that  are  a  bit 


hard  to  pick  out  sometimes 
because  the  problems  may 
not  become  obvious  for  a 
long  time.  The  first  is  when 
people  start  forming  drug  use 
habits  that  will  eventually 
result  in  them  getting  hooked 
(addicted  or  dependent).  So 
watch  out  for  people  who 
seem  to  rely  on  drugs  like 
marijuana  and  alcohol  to 
make  themselves  feel  good. 
The  second  situation  is  when 
someone  misses  out  on  a 
certain  part  of  growing  up 
because  they  are  drunk  or 
stoned  a  lot.  I  had  a  friend  in 
high  school  who  was  so  ner- 
vous around  girls  that  he 
made  sure  he  was  at  least  a 
little  bit  drunk  every  time 
he  went  to  a  party  or  went 
out  with  someone.  The  re- 
sult was  a  miserable  guy  who 
found  that  he  still  couldn't 
talk  comfortably  to  young 
women  when  he  was  in  his 
twenties.  This  can  be  a  real 
problem  when  it's  time  for  a 
serious  relationship. 

A final  point. . .  don't 
confuse  use  and 
abuse  with  legal  and 
illegal,  or  with  what  personal 
beliefs  say  about  what  is 
wrong  or  right.  These  are 
different  questions. 
Meanwhile,  keep  your  eyes 
and  your  mind  open,  and 
make  some  decisions  for 
yourself.  What  are  drug  use 
and  drug  abuse  as  you  see 
them?  fi 


push  it?  After  the  show,  we 
would  go  to  a  little  restau- 
rant that  was  only  half  a  block 
away,  and  Sandy's  sister 
could  pick  us  up  there.  We 
could  be  home  fairly  early, 
and  besides  I  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  wandering  around  late 
at  night  either.  There  are  a 
lot  of  weird  people  out  there. 

When  I  did  talk  to  Mom  it 
went  pretty  good.  I  was  able 
to  show  her  that  I  had  used 
my  head,  and  wasn't  just 
going  out  to  have  a  good  time 
and  not  worry  about  anything 
else.  She  still  had  a  bunch  of 
questions,  (like  who  are  you 
going  with?),  but  I  kept  my 
cou!  and  she  said  yes. 


Since  then  I've  learned  a 
few  other  things.  One  of  the 
things  that  was  in  the  back 
of  my  folks'  minds  was  know- 
ing that  if  they  let  me  go  out, 
they'd  spend  part  of  the 
evening  worrying  about 
me... especially  if  I  was  late 
getting  home.  That  sort  of 
wrecks  their  evening,  and 
the  fights  we  got  into  when  I 
was  late  sure  didn't  help 
either.  There's  not  much  you 
can  do  so  they  won't  worry 
except  prove  over  time  that 
you'll  be  O.K.,  and  if  you 
agree  to  a  certain  time  to  be 


home,  stick  to  it. 

Another  thing  I  came 
to  realize  is  that  par- 
ents hate  it  when  they 
feel  they  don't  know  what  it 
is  you  do,  and  who  you  do  it 
with.  Often  it's  easier  not  to 
tell  your  parents  about  what 
you're  doing,  because  they 
may  disagree  with  your 
ideas.  But  if  you  can  talk 
about  things  it  really  helps. 
Parents  like  to  think  they 
know  their  kids  but  usually 
they  don't,  and  not  knowing 
each  other  means  misunder- 
standings and  arguments.  It 


really  pays  to  have  your  par- 
ents and  your  friends  spend 
some  time  together.  The 
more  your  folks  get  involved 
in  what  you  do  the  more  it 
makes  them  comfortable 
with  giving  you  more 
freedom. 

Maybe  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  be  super  honest, 
and  let  your  parents  know 
what  they  need  to  know  to 
feel  sure  that  you'll  be  O.K. 
doing  what  you  want  to  do. 
Lay  it  all  on  the  table  — 
where,  when,  who... how 
you'll  get  home  and  when 


you'll  check  in  if  necessary. 
Help  them  understand  what 
is  happening  and  what  it 
means  to  you. 

It  worked  for  me.  I'm  still 
not  allowed  to  do  everything, 
but  we  have  a  pretty  good 
understanding.  They're  will- 
ing to  listen  to  reason  if  I 
want  to  do  something — and 
I  guess  I  have  to  admit 
that  sometimes  they  have 
to  say  no.  It's  not  always 
easy  to  know  when  to  just 
accept  your  parents'  deci- 
sion, but  I  know  that  trying 
to  see  each  other's  points 
of  view  is  better  than  fight- 
ing. Even  if  you  only  win 
some  of  the  time.  h 
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XL 


Synergism:  It's  a  great 

word  to  drop  at  a  party.  People  will  < 
be  blown  away  by  your,  like,  literacy. 
But  what  does  it  mean? 
It  means  that  sometimes,  one  and  one 
add  up  to  more  than  two. 
Think  of  the  people  you  admire  for  what 
they've  managed  to  achieve.  Did  they 
really  do  it  alone?  Of  course  not.  There 
was  someone  cheering  them  on,  some- 
one  providing   strong  competition, 
someone...  or  something  giving  them 
a  reason  to  do  their  best. 
If  there's  one  thing  more  satisfying  than 
doing  the  best  you  can,  it's  knowing  that 
someone  helped  you  over  the  tough 
spots,  coaching,  encouraging,  and  be- 
lieving. Synergism-Zoor  Capri  set 
out  to  put  faces  to  the  word,  and  here  is 
what  we  found. 


HA 


2 


SURE,  I'M  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  AUSTRALIA.  WHO  WOULDN'T?  I'VE 
HEARD  THAT  THE  GUYS  DOWN  THERE  ARE  JUST  BULLY.  DEANNE? 
SHE'S  A  FRIEND.  A  GOOD  FRIEND.  WE  HELP  EACH  OTHER.  SO  I'M  ONLY 
A  COW,  YOU  SAY.  I  STILL  GIVE  DEANNE  A  REASON  TO  TRY  A  LITTLE 
HARDER.  NO,  A  /.CTHARDER.  WE'VE  GOT  A  GOOD  THING  GOING,  AND 
^WE'RE  GOING  TO  MILK  IT  FOR  ALL  IT'S  WORTH.  


WE  BREED  SIMMENTAL  CATTLE.  WE  HAVE 
ABOUT  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  HEAD, 
AND  WE  SHOW  THEM.  TO  GET  A  REALLY 
GOODANIMALINSHOW  CONDITION,  YOU 
HAVE  TO  SPEND  ABOUT  THREE  OR  FOUR 
HOURS  A  DAY  SO  THERE  ISN'T  A  LOT  OF 
TIME  FOR  PARTIES  AND  STUFF.  I  LIVE  IN 
HIGH  RIVER.  WE  SHOW  IN  EDMONTON, 
REGINA... CALGARY  AND  LLOYDMINSTER. 
I'VE  BEEN  IN  THE  4H  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS. 
YOU  CAN  WIN  THINGS,  LIKE  THE  TRIP  TO 
TORONTO  I  WON  LAST  YEAR.  WHEN  I  FIN- 
ISH SCHOOL,  I'VE  GOT  A  JOB  IN  AUS- 
TRALIA. THEY'RE  HAVING  THE  WORLD 
SIMMENTAL  CONFERENCE  THERE  IN 
MARCH  OF  '84,  AND  I'LL  BE  TAKING  SOME 
OF  OURS  OVER.  YEAH,  I'LL  PROBABLY 
MARRY  A  COWBOY. 


0  ■ 


fa 


DEANNE  &  MS.  SHOGAL 
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LAWRENCE  WAS  TAKING  THIS  COURSE.  ONE  OF 
HIS  ASSIGNMENTS  WAS  A  ONE-TO-ONE  RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH  ANOTHER  PERSON,  THAT  WAS 
THREE  YEARS  AGO,  AND  THE  CABIN  IS  JUST 
ABOUT  FINISHED.  WE'RE  BUILDING  IT  NEAR 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE.  WE  HAD  THIS  IDEA,  AND 
BUILT  IT  FROM  SCRATCH.  WE'D  WORK  ON  IT  A 
MONTH  AT  A  TIME  DURING  THE  SUMMER.  WE'VE 
HELPED  EACH  OTHER.  HE'S  SHY,  AND  I'VE 
HELPED  THERE,  HE'S  SHOWN  ME  HOW  TO 
DO  THINGS,  THIS  WINTER,  HE'S  GOING 
TO  TEACH  ME  HOW  TO  SKI  CROSS- 
COUNTRY, I  THINK  IT'S  GOOD  HOW  YOU 
CAN  INFLUENCE  ANOTHER  PERSON'S  LIFE. 

MY  NAME  IS  JAMES  WILLIAMS.  I  USED  TO  WALK 
AROUND  ON  STILTS  ALL  THE  TIME.  THAT  WAS 
BEFORE  MY  FRIEND  UNICYCLE.  ACTUALLY,  HE'S 
MY  SECOND  ONE-WHEEL  FRIEND,  THE  FIRST  I 
CALLED  WIPE-OUT.  IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  TIME 
TO  REALLY  LEARN  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH 
A  FRIEND  LIKE  UNICYCLE,  BUT  IT'S 
WORTH  IT. 

WE  LIVE  IN  A  TOWN  OF  ABOUT  FIVE 
HUNDRED  PEOPLE,  AND  WHEN  WE  HIT 
THE  ROAD  TOGETHER,  THEY  REALLY  NOTIC 

SOME  DOGS.. . YOU  CANTELLTHEY'RE 
GOING  TO  WIN.  THEY  HAVE  PRESENCE, 
THEY  STAND  OUT  IN  A  CROWD.  LIKE 
FRED.  WE  DO  REALLY  WELL  AT  THE 
SHOWS.  WE'VE  HAD  NINE  HOMEBRED 
BEST  IN  SHOW  WINNERS,  WHICH  IS 
QUITE  A  FEW.  BUT  MOSTLY,  IT'S  A 
HOBBY.  WE  HAVE  SENTIMENTAL  FEEL- 
INGS FOR  OUR  DOGS.  WE'RE  REALLY 
ATTACHED  TO  THEM.  LIKE  TERRY;  SHE 
SLEEPS  ON  MY  WATERBED  ALL  DAY. 
SHE'S  REALLY  SPOILED.  YES  THEY 
TAKEALOTOFTIME.BUTTHAT'SWHAT 
FRIENDS  ARE  FOR,  RIGHT?  I 


FIRST  OF  ALL,  I'M  NOT  KEITH'S  FATHER  I 
CAN  NEVER  BE  THAT.  BUT  I  /WHIS  FRIEND 
AND  I'M  NOT  SURE  THAT  THERE'S  MUCH  DIF- 
FERENCE. WE  HAVE  A  LOT  OF  RESPECT  FOR 
EACH  OTHER,  AND  EVEN  WHEN  WE  AREN'T 
SPENDING  A  LOT  OF  TIME  TOGETHER 
THERE'S  THAT.  I  CAN  BE  PRETTY  HESITANT 
SOMETIMES,  AND  HE'S  HELPING  ME  THERE 
HE'LL  ENCOURAGE  ME  TO  CARRY  ON  WITH 
THINGS,  WITH  MY  CAREER.  I  CAN  SHOW  HIM 
HOW  TO  DO  THINGS.  LIKE  THE  CABIN,  AND 
HIS  CAR.  I  HELPED  HIM  A  LOT  WITH  THAT 
YEAH,  IT'S  SORT  OF  A  FATHER-SON  RELATION- 
SHIP. SOMETIMES  I'M  HIS  DAD,  SOMETIMES 
HE'S  MINE. 


JAMES  IS  A  REALLY  GOOD  KID  FOR  A  SIXTEEN^ 
YEAR-OLD.  EVEN  IF  HE  IS  ALWAYS  GETTING  ON 
MY  BACK.  WE'VE  KNOWN  EACH  OTHER  FOR 
ABOUT  FIVE  YEARS  NOW,  AND  WE'RE  PRETTY 
GOOD.  IT'S  NICE  TO  KNOW  THAT  A  BUNCH  OF 
NUTS  AND  BOLTS  CAN  GIVE  A  REAL,  LIVE  PER- 
SON A' CHALLENGE.  WE  CAN  GO  FORWARDS 
AND  BACKWARDS  AND  UP  AND  DOWN  STAIRS. 
JAMES  IS  A  PRETTY  STRAIGHT  DUDE,  BUTFOLKS 
THINK  I'M  WEIRD.  SO  WE'RE  A  GOOD  TEAM.  / 


I  DON'T  SEE  WHY  TERRY  GETS  THE  WATERBED.  ALL  SHE  DOES  IS  SLEEP.  STILL, 
WHO  CAN  COMPLAIN.  KATHY  SPENDS  AT  LEAST  AN  HOUR  A  DAY  GROOMING 
US,  AND  SHE'S  GOT  HOMEWORK,  TOO.  SHE'S  IN  THE  FINALS  FOR  THE  PRO- 
VINCIAL HANDLING  AWARD.  OF  COURSE,  I  HELPED.  I  WAS  BEST  IN  SHOW 
WHEN  I  WAS  JUST  A  PUPPY.  TERRY  IS  THE  NUMBER  ONE  BITCH  IN  WESTERN 
CANADA,  BUT  I  COULD  HAVE  TOLD  THEM  THAT. 


"  WE /IAEA  PRETTY 
GOOD  BADMINTON 
TEAM.  IT'S  REALISTIC  TO 
THINK  THAT  WE  COULD  WIN 
'THE  NATIONALS  IN  MARCH. 
WE'RE  PUTTING  MORE  PRES- 
SURE ON  EACH  OTHER  NOW... TRY- 
ING TO  IMPRESS  EACH  OTHER- 
. ..WHICH  IS  GOOD.  WE  NEVER 
FIGHT,  THOUGH.  WE  BOTH  MAKE 
MISTAKES.  IFWELOSEAGAMEIT'S 
BOTH  OUR  FAULTS. 


I  MET  KAREN  ATTHE  WINTER  CLUB 
IN  CALGARY.  WHAT  MAKES  US 
GOOD  PARTNERS  IS  THAT  WE  GET 
ALONG  ON  AND  OFF  THE  COURT. 
WHEN  WE  PLAY  SINGLES,  SHE 
USUALLY  WINS.  BUTTHELASTTIME 
WE  PLAYED,  I  BEAT  HER,  SO  SHE'S 
GIVEN  ME  ACHALLENGETO  WORK 
A  LITTLE  HARDER  TO  WIN.  IN  THE 
PROVINCIALS,  WE'RE  USUALLY 
FIRST.  I  GUESS  I'LL  PLAY  FOREVER. 


KAREN  &  JOANNE 


T 
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JOHN  AND 
HIS  CHAIR 


PEOPLE  MIGHT  THINK  IT'S  FUNNY  TO  THINK 
OF  A  WHEELCHAIR  AS  A  FRIEND,  BUT  THAT'S 
THE  WAY  I  FEEL.  AND  WE'RE  A  PRETTY  GOOD 
TEAM,  TOO.  I'VE  ALWAYS  ENJOYED  SPORTS, 
AND  WITH  THE  CHAIR,  I  STILL  DO.  I  PLAY  FOR 
THE  ALBERTA  NORTHERN  LIGHT  BASKETBALL 
TEAM.  I'M  A  GUARD,  BECAUSE  OF  MY  HEIGHT. 
MY  STRONG  POINT  IS  MY  PASSING.  WE'RE  THE 
SECOND-BEST  TEAM  IN  CANADA.  I'M  NINETEEN. 
MOST  OF  THE  GUYS  ARE  AROUND  TWENTY- 
FIVE:  ONE'S  THIRTY-FIVE.  I  GO  TO  M.E.  LAZERT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  I  PRACTICE  FOUR  OR  FIVE 
TIMES  A  WEEK  AT  THE  A.C.T.  CENTRE 
EDMONTON,  HEY,  WANNA  TRY  MY  CHAIR? 


/YOU  WOULDN'T  BELIEVE  THE  PEOPLE  WE  MET.  IT  WAS  GREAT,  I  KNOW  CHRIS  WOULD  AGREE.  CAMPING 
COOKING  OFF  OUR  STOVE.  WE  HAVEN'T  KNOWN  EACH  OTHER  EVEN  A  YEAR  YET,  BUT  WE'VE  DONE  MORE 
THINGSTHAN  YOU  CAN  SHAKE  A  STICK  AT.  WE  DO  EVERYTHING  TOGETHER.  SKIING,  SKATING.  THE  THING 
I  LIKE  ABOUT  CHRIS..  .HE  FITS  RIGHT  INTO  MY  LIFE.  HE  GOES  TO  THE  FRIDGE  AND  TAKES  OUT  WHATEVER 
HE  WANTS.  I'M  REALLY  INTERESTED  IN  HIS  LIFE,  IT'S  MORE  THAN  JUST  HAVING  A  GOOD  TIME.  LIKE  CHRIS 
WASN'T  DOING  THAT  WELL  IN  SCHOOL,  AND  I  WANT  HIM  TO  DO  WELL,  TO  HAVE  GOOD  OPPORTUNITIES. 
SO  I  HELPED  HIM  OUT  WITH  HIS  SCHOOL  WORK  AND  HE'S  DOING  REALLY  WELL  NOW.  I  WAS  A  PRETTY 
SORTED-OUT  TEENAGER,  BUT  I  ALWAYS  HAD  A  MOTHER  AND  FATHER.  I  DON'T  WANT  CHRIS  TO  MISS  OUT 
ON  WHAT  I  HAD.  ANYWAY,  HE'S  JUST  A  GOOD  FRIEND.  HE  BRINGS  OUT  THE  BEST  IN  ME.  * 


A  LOT  OF  CHAIRS  I  KNOW  THEY 
DON'T  GET  TO  DO  MUCH.  DOWN  TO 
THE  STORE,  WATCH  SOME  TV  YOU 
KNOW  HOW  IT  IS.  BUT  JOHN'S  SPE- 
CIAL. HE  WEARS  ME  OUT  WITH  HIS 
ENERGY!  BESIDES  THE  BASKETBALL, 
HE'S  HEAVY  INTO  TRACK,  AND  THAT 
CAN  REALLY  TIRE  YOUR  TIRES.  I'M 
HIS  LEGS,  BUT  HE  REALLY  WORKS 
ON  THE  REST  OF  THE  OLD  BOD.  HAVE 
YOU  SEEN  THE  ARMSOH  THE  GUY?  I 
LIKE  TO  TRAVEL,  TOO.  LAST  YEAR 
WE  WENT  TO  FLORIDA,  AND  WE'RE 
ALL  AROUND  THE  WEST  ALL  THE 
JME.  JOHN,  HE  NEVER  SITS  STILLy 
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The  Left  Wins 


Alberta  has  no  pro  female 
hockey  teams.  But  with  girls 
like  Pat  Donahue  around,  it's 
only  a  matter  of  time  . . . 

"I  love  hockey.  It's  a  fast 
sport  and  it's  really  aggres- 
sive. I  get  a  lot  of  goals, 
about  a  point  a  game,  I  guess. 
Gretzky  is  my  idol.  I'm  quite 
shy  off  the  ice,  actually. " 


Pat  is  just  thirteen;  a  stu- 
dent at  Britannia  Junior  High. 
She  hasn't  really  made  up 
her  mind  yet  between 
hockey,  baseball  and  off-road 
motorcycles. 

"Right  now,  I'm  best  at 
hockey. " 


How  did  Pat  learn  to  love 
throwing  her  body  into  the 
boards?  "I  don't  have  any 
brothers.  I  had  to  be  my  own 
brother,  so  I'm  into  the 
things  he'd  be  into,  prob- 
ably. " 

Pat  is  one  tough  brother. 
She  gives  everything  she 
does  all  she's  got,  taking  the 
spills,  the  early  morning 
practices  and  working  on  the 
bikes  as  all  part  of  the  fun. 


The  Skier 

Carol  Gibson  is  Canada's 
Junior  Girls  Cross  Country 
Ski  champion,  and  the  only 
girl  on  the  National  Cross- 
country Ski  Team. 

"It's  like  I'm  their  sister. 
Someone  has  to  look  after 
them. " 

What  does  it  take  to  place 
a  kid  from  Camrose  at  the 
top  on  flat-land  skiing? 

"You've  got  to  be  in  shape. 
You've  got  to  be  strong  and 
have  a  lot  of  endurance.  We 
run,  cycle,  hike. . .  I  work  out 
with  weights,  too. " 


Any  big  sacrifices  Carol  has 
had  to  make? 

"Well. ..  school.  I  travel  a 
lot,  so  I  take  correspondence 
courses  to  get  ready  for  Uni- 
versity. And  your  social  life 
suffers.  When  I'm  home  I 
have  great  fun,  but  when  you 
have  a  goal,  there  are  some 
things  you  just  have  to  set 
aside  for  a  while. " 

Does  she  get  a  lot  of  sup- 
port? 

"A  lot.  My  boyfriend  is  my 
coach.  My  dad's  a  coach,  too. 
My  brother  skis,  and  we're 
real  close." 

Where  will  it  all  lead  to? 

"I'd  like  to  go  to  the  Olym- 
pics, in  '88.  It  won't  be  easy, 
but  it's  a  goal  that  keeps 
me  going." 


The  Mountain 
Climber 

"I  love  nature.  I  love  to 
travel.  This  fall  I'm  going  to 
Mount  Everest. " 

Alexia  Minton  is  eighteen 
and  she  has  been  a  long  time 
participant  in  the  Girl  Guides 
program.  Yes,  she's  sold  her 
share  of  cookies.  And  yes, 
by  the  time  you  read  this 
she'll  be  telling  her  friends 
about  her  adventures  with 
the  Canadian  Mount  Everest 
climbing  team.  Alexia  is  a 
Ranger,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  she's  put  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  in  climbing 
to  the  top  of  the  Guide  sys- 
tem ladder.  She's  been  a 
Guide  (or  a  Busy  Bee  or  a 
Brownie)  since  grade  two 
and  now,  ten  years  later, 
she's  turned  what  she's 
learned  into  a  fully  sponsored 
trip  to  a  base  camp  in  Nepal. 
Making  the  trip  meant  mak- 
ing up  in  advance  for  the 
school  she's  missed,  but  to 
Alexia,  it  was  all  part  of  the 
deal.  The  cost  of  her  trip  is 
being  picked  up  by  Air  Can- 
ada, but  Alexia,  who's  used 
to  paying  for  her  travels, 
knows  that's  rare.  "Usually, 
no  one  hands  it  to  you  on  a 
plate"  she  says. 


Tie 
Dragonter 


"I  like  to  take  the  role  of 
characters.  A  priest,  a  thief, 
a  wizard,  a  fighter  or  a  clerk. 
When  you're  just  beginning, 
you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing." 

Anthony  Lok  is  thirteen. 
When  he  isn't  attending 
classes  at  King  George  High 
School  in  Calgary,  he's  fight- 
ing for  his  life  in  some  dark, 
damp  underground  cavern. 

"There  are  different  rooms 
in  the  dungeon,  lots  of 
different  monsters  and 
treasures. " 

Anthony  is  a  Dungeons  and 


Dragons  enthusiast.  Dun- 
geons and  Dragons  and  fu- 
turistic versions  of  D  &  D 
are  complex  games  requir- 
ing imagination  and  placing  a 
high  value  on  experience. 

"It's  not  usually  a  win  or 
lose  kind  of  thing.  It's  more 
the  way  you  play  the  charac- 
ters, and  what  you  do  with 
them. " 

Does  D  &  D  prepare  you 
for  the  real  world? 

"I  don't  think  so.  Actual 
dungeons  are  pretty  rare 
these  days. " 
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The  Businessman 


"I  bought  my  business. .  .it's 
called  HIHAT. . .  when  I  was 
sixteen.  It's  going  to  pay  for 
my  university. " 

Medicine  Hat  may  seem 
like  a  strange  place  to  get 
into  the  mobile  music  busi- 
ness, but  that's  exactly  what 


1 7-year-old  Jeff  MacFarlane 
has  done,  and  it's  working 
out  very  well. 

"I  worked  for  another  guy, 
for  a  while,  then  I  got  a  bank 
loan  and  bought  him  out.  The 
expenses  are  high  but  I'm 
doing  alright.  I'm  paying  one 
of  my  friends  $6.00  an  hour 
to  help. " 

Jeff  s  show  features  strobe 
lights,  a  mirror  ball  and  a 
massive  collection  of  tapes, 
LP's  and  45's. . .  plus  his  own 
talents  as  D.J.  He  charges 
$175  for  a  four-hour  eve- 
ning. "I  don't  just  play  Med- 
icine Hat.  Last  week,  we 
went  to  Benwall,  Saskat- 
chewan. " 


The  Rollerskater 


Bill  DiNardo  is  on  a  roll. 
He's  the  National  Junior  Boys 
Freestyle  Roller  Skating 
Champion.  He  sees  his  upset 
victory  in  July  (a  Quebec 
skater  was  favoured  to  win) 
as  just  the  beginning  in  a  long 
career  on  wheels.  "I  started 
when  I  was  eleven.  I  plan  to 
go  till  I'm  twenty-five.  By 
the  time  I'm  in  my  twenties, 
I  should  be  able  to  win  the 


world  championship. " 

Bill's  family  is  behind  him 
100%.  They  encourage  him 
to  keep  up  his  ten-hour  a 
week  practice  schedule  and 
his  dad  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Edmonton  Roller  Skat- 
ing Club. 

How  did  Bill  get  in- 
terested in  roller  skating  in 
the  first  place? 

"I  guess  I  just  fell  into  it." 


IT'S  REPORT  CARD  TIME:  Zoot  CHECKS  IN  WITH  OUR  FIRST 
ISSUE  HOT  KIDS,  TO  FIND  OUT  IF  THEY'VE  LIVED  UP  TO  THEIR 
PROMISE  OF  LAST  SUMMER.  IT'S  A  PASSING  AVERAGE,  WITH 
SOME  HIGH  MARKS  AND  SOME  SQUEAKERS.  FOR  EXAMPLE: 


The  Motocrosser 

Suzuki  hired  Medicine 
Hat's  Ross  Pederson  to  win 
as  many  motocross  events 
in  Canada  as  possible.  He 
hasn't  let  them  down.  As  he 
did  last  year,  Pederson  has 
wrapped  up  the  national 
titles  in  the  medium  and  big 
bike  classes. 

His  part  of  the  deal,  aside 
from  a  salary  most  people 
three  times  his  age  only 
dream  about,  was  a  chance 
to  ride  in  the  States  when- 
ever possible. 

And  when  Pederson  did 
make  the  U.S.  events,  he 
proved  that  Canada  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
years  ahead.  Despite  the 
chaotic  schedule  and  some 
mechanical  problems,  he 
consistently  came  up  with 
impressive  finishes  against 
the  top  riders  in  the  world. 
Pederson  still  doesn't  think 
about  losing.  He's  convinced 
his  best  years  are  ahead  of 
him.  In  a  word,  he's  hot! 

The  Look 

Alanna  Williams  is  living  out 
the  plans  she  discussed  with 
Zoot  Capri  last  Spring. 
When  she  last  checked  in 


with  us,  she'd  done  some 
modelling  in  New  York  before 
heading  over  to  Germany, 
where  "The  Look"  is 
younger  than  ever.  Alanna's 
natural,  healthy. ..almost 
nordic. . .  look  was  giving  her 
lots  of  work  in  outdoorsy  set- 
tings, as  her  personal  health 
care  program  paid  off.  As 
this  issue  goes  to  press, 


Alanna  is  scheduled  to  be 
doing  magazine  work  in 
Milan,  Italy. 
"Some  sexy  stuff,  I  hope. " 

The  Swimmer 

There  isn't  much  room  at 
the  top.  The  better  you  get, 
the  harder  you  have  to  fight 
for  a  place  to  stand.  Not  that 
it  isn't  fun.  As  this  issue  of 


Zoot  went  to  press,  Cynthia 
Zutter,  our  Hot  Kid  swim- 
mer from  Edmonton,  had 
stood  at  the  threshold  of  real- 


izing her  ambition  to  make 
the  Canadian  Common- 
wealth team.  "It's  not  just  a 
case  of  beating  the  other 
swimmers.  You  have  to  fin- 
ish within  a  certain  time," 
Cynthia  had  said.  "I'm  pretty 
sure  I  can  finish  within  the 
top  three,  but  I  have  to  get 
five  seconds  off  my  time, 
which  is  a  lot. "  Cynthia  didn't 
quite  qualify.  But  she's  still 
hot.  Just  for  trying  as  hard 
as  she  always  does.  You  don't 
have  to  win  all  the  time  to 
be  a  winner.  Cynthia  plans 
to  make  the  Universiade 
team.  We'll  bet  she  does. 


The  Piper 

The  hills  and  parks  around 
Calgary  have  been  strangely 
silent  this  summer.  The  rea- 
son? Dean  Rife  has  stashed 
his  bagpipes  in  the  closet. 
And  right  after  we  cheered 
his  commitment  to  the  cat's 
wail  and  kilt  in  the  premiere 
issue  oIZoot,  too! 

"I  just  haven't  been  playing 


the  pipes.  Sorry, "  Dean  apol- 
ogizes. "Mostly  I've  been 
doing  nothing.  Sitting  on  my 
desk.  Hanging  around  with 
my  friends. "  Dean's  brother 
is  still  piping  hot,  though, 
and  Dean  swears  that  it's  just 
a  matter  of  time  before  he 
himself  drags  the  old  bag  out- 
side. "You  get  burned  out, 
after  awhile, "  Dean  reasons, 
"but  I'll  be  back." 
Stay  tuned. 
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RUN 'TIL  YOU  DROP. 
PUMP  IRON  TIL 
YOU  SWEAT. 
WORK  OUT  TIL  YOU 
PASS  OUT.  AND  ALWAYS 
REMEMBER:  THE  MORE 
IT  HURTS,  THE  MORE 
GOOD  IT  DOES. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
misconceptions  about 
physical  fitness  is  that  you 
have  to  hurt  your  body  in 
order  to  help  your  body.  But 
if  you  take  the  time  to  study 
the  conditioning  methods  of 
people  who  possess  really 
good  looking,  nicely  toned, 
useful  bodies,  you'll 
frequently  find  that  while 
they  do  work  out  hard  now 
and  then,  they  also  like  to 
take  it  easy  just  as  much  or 
more  than  anyone. 


The  good  news  is  that  you 
can  relax  your  way  to  a  body 
that  will  feel  better  and  move 
more  effortlessly,  by 
stretching. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  do  it 
anytime,  anywhere  and  it 
won't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Stretching  is  the  link 
between  being  lazy  and  being 
active. 


Stretching  prepares 
your  body  for  action;  by 
warming  it,  relaxing  it  and 
invigorating  it.  Stretching 
puts  your  mind  in  tune  with 
your  body,  helping  you 


know  and  feel  at  ease  with 
yourself.  Stretching  is  a  basic 
element  of  mind-body 
activities  like  yoga  and  the 
martial  arts. 

Consider  what  stretching 
can  do  for  you: 

□  It  will  reduce  tension  and 
i  make  you  feel  more  relaxed. 

□  Stretching  will  improve 
your  coordination  and  let  you 
move  faster. 

□  By  training  your  body  to 
resist  stress,  and  by 

improving  its  flexibility, 


stretching  is  the  best  way  to 
prevent  injuries. 

□  Your  circulation  is 
improved  by  stretching;  it 
brings  colour  to  your  skin 
and  energy  to  your  life. 

□  Stretching  puts  you  in 
touch  with  your  body;  you 
get  to  understand  its 
limitations  and  its  potential. 

□  Combine  a  stretching 
routine  with  running, 
swimming  or  aerobic  dance 
and  some  exercise  for 


muscle  development  and 
you've  got  a  great  all  round 
fitness  program  that  will  have 
you  looking  and  feeling  great. 

Like  most  things, 
stretching  is  also  something 


that  is  easy  to  do  wrong.  So 
if  you  plan  to  add  stretching 
to  your  personal  fitness  pro- 
gram (and  you  should),  find 
out  about  it  first.  There  are 
several  good,  inexpensive 
books  on  the  subject,  and 
any  one  of  them  will  be  a 
great  investment  in  looking 
and  feeling  as  good  as  you 
possibly  can. 

You  can  also  learn  a  lot 
about  stretching  by  watching 
the  family  dog  or  cat.  He, 
she  or  it  knows  that  the  key 
to  effective  stretching  is  to 
do  it  often,  and  never  overdo 
it.  Stretching  should  feel 
good.  You  should  stretch 
within  comfortable  limits,  or 
you  can  hurt  yourself. 

A  good  book  to  check  out 
at  your  local  library  or 
bookstore  is: 


STRETCHING— by  Bob 
Anderson.  About  $10.00. 
Lots  of  good  information  and 
sketches  of  different 
stretches.  This  book  also 
tells  you  which  stretches  to 
do  to  prepare  for  different 
activities.  fi 
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WE  WERE  YOUNG  AND  STRONG  WE  WERE  RUNNIN' AGAINST  THE  WIND.    /    lyrics  -  Bob  Seger 


lyrics— Pink  Floyd 


Imagine  this.  Because  of 
circumstances  beyond 
your  control  you  have 
been  thrust  into  the  middle 
of  an  adventure.  You  have  a 
long  and  dangerous  journey 
ahead  of  you  and  an  impor- 
tant mission  to  accomplish. 
You  know  little  about  what 
lies  ahead  and  will  have  to 
work  out  many  things  as  you 
go.  A  small  number  of  other 
people  know  of  your  mission 
and  are  prepared  to  help,  to 
&ayel  with  you  and  share 
the  ad  venture.  Your  first  task 
is  ty.;  choose  your  compan- 


ions. Who  will  go  with  you? 
What  makes  for  a  good  com- 
panion? 

Many  of  the  great  tales  are 
of  companions  on  the  road. 
J.R.R.  Tolkien's  stories, 
The  Hobbit  and  Lord  of  the 
Rings,  are  popular  examples 
where  fellowships  of  wiz- 
ards, elves,  dwarves,  hob- 
bits,  and  many  other  crea- 
tures are  involved  in  jour- 
neys and  battles  with  the  for- 
ces of  evil.  Movies  like  Raid- 
ers of  the  Lost  Ark,  E.T. 
and  Star  Wars  stress  the 
importance  of  companions. 


Dungeons  and  Dragons  is  a 
fantasy  game  that  developed 
out  of  Tolkien's  tales.  In  this 
game  characters  are  created 
with  a  variety  of  different 
skills  and  abilities  and  then 
equipped  to  go  off  and  have 
adventures  together.  This 
game  is  one  of  the  clearest 
examples  of  the  reasons  why 
companions  are  important, 
though  you  don't  have  to 
know  anything  about  Dun- 
geons and  Dragons  to  see 
the  point.  The  point  is 
simply  that  nobody  is  good 
at  everything,  and  since  it  is 


L  0 

handy  to  have  a  variety  of 
powers  and  skills  to  call  on 
when  having  adventures, 
companions  are  invaluable. 

Life  is  an  adventure.  Even 
though  it  might  seem  to  be  a 
little  slow  from  time  to  time 
it  is  still  an  adventure 
with  many  opportunities, 
unknowns  and  dangers.  The 
journey  can  be  long  or  short, 
pleasant  or  miserable,  sig- 
nificant or  meaningless, 
exciting  or  dull  or  hundreds 


w 

of  other  things.  What  life 
turns  out  to  be  depends  a  lot 
on  your  companions  and 
what  they  bring  to  the 
journey. 

Examples  of  companion- 
ships are  everywhere.  Com- 
panions are  more  than 
friends.  Friendships  can 
develop  around  similar  skills 
and  interests  but  real  com- 
panionship involves  differ- 
ences as  well  as  similarities 
in  character  and  ability. 


DE  DO  DO  DO,  DE  DA  DA  DA  /  lyrics-  The  Police 


This  is  what  makes  a  "dy- 
namic duo",  or  a  really  effec- 
tive team.  Each  person's  dif- 
ferences complement  and 
extend  the  other  person  to 
make  something  greater  than 
just  the  sum  of  their 
strengths.  Think  about  how 
often  you  see  two  quite  dif- 
ferent kids  forming  close 
companionships;  perhaps 
one's  good  at  getting  ideas 
and  the  other's  good  at  car- 
rying them  out.  One  a  little 


crazy,  maybe  the  other  fairly 
careful.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  human  pow- 
ers and  characteristics  and 
companionships  can  form 
around  hundreds  of  combi- 
nations. 

The  best  combinations 
provide  a  balance.  A  child 
and  an  old  man  can  be  good 
companions,  with  the  child 
providing  enthusiasm  and 
curiosity  and  the  old  man 
providing  wisdom  and  ex- 


perience. A  companion 
doesn't  have  to  be  human. 
It  may  be  a  machine  or  an 
animal.  Dogs  are  popular 
companions. 

At  first  it  might  seem  as 
though  a  dog  is  getting  a  bet- 
ter deal  than  its  owner.  After 
all,  it  gets  its  food  and  shel- 
ter and  usually  doesn't  have 
to  work  for  it.  Still,  people 
like  to  keep  dogs,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  is  that  dogs  are 
almost  always  ridiculously 
glad  to  see  you  and  are  ready 
to  go  along  anywhere  (except 
the  bath)  with  enthusiasm. 


Tools  have  powers  too,  and 
something  like  companion- 
ship may  exist  between 
people  and  special  tools  that 
they  use.  A  craftsman,  mus- 
ician or  sportsman  may  form 
a  very  personal  relationship 
with  the  tools  that  extend 
his  powers.  Antoinede  Saint 
Exupery,  a  French  writer 
(author  of  The  Little  Prince) 
and  early  aviation  pioneer, 
described  very  sensitive  feel- 
ings towards  his  open  cock- 
pit biplane  when  flying  the 
mail  over  the  North  African 
desert  at  night.  If  the  engine 


coughed  it  commanded  all  his 
attention.  His  life  depended 
on  it.  He  looked  after  it  so 
that  it  would  look  after  him. 

Most  motorcyclists  I  know 
treat  their  bikes  like  compan- 
ions. Have  you  hugged  your 
Honda  today? 

Companions  add  to  the 
adventure  of  being  alive. 
Even  if  it's  only  by  doing  sim- 
ple things  that  cheer  us  and 
comfort  us  along  the  way. 
One  thing  is  more  important 
than  choosing  a  good  com- 
panion. 

And  that's  being  one.  fi 
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v  ^  or  S3  long  as  she  could 
W  remember,  Karen  had 
JL  felt  that  something 
was  wrong.  She  just  didn't 
fit  in.  It  seemed  that  every- 
one around  her  was  more 
exciting,  more  fun... more 
interesting.  To  herself  at 
least,  Karen  was  dumb  and 
dull.  And  she  was  going  to 
do  something  about  it.  She 
started  by  exaggerating  the 
things  she  did.  To  hear  Karen 
tell  it,  she  had  stayed  up 
later,  driven  faster  and  had 
more  to  drink  than  anyone. 
It  wasn't  long  before  she 
began  to  live  up  to  the  lies. 
Karen  found  that  her  exag- 
gerated behaviour  made  her 
stand  out  in  a  crowd.  And 
she  liked  that.  At  long  last, 
somebody  noticed  her.  She 
became  a  one-girl  good  time. 
It  bothered  her  that  people 
didn't  really  like  her;  that  they 
felt  uncomfortable  with  her. 
But  the  more  she  felt  their 
disapproval,  the  more  outra- 
geous she  became.  Karen 
didn't  even  like  the  people 
who  did  like  her.  It  was  the 
old  Woody  Allen  joke:  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  belong  to 
any  group  that  would  have 
me. "  A  year  on  Vancouver's 
Davie  Street,  twelve  months 
of  momentary  highs  and  ter- 
rible, week-long  lows  brought 
Karen  back  to  Calgary.  A 
battle-worn  veteran  of  the 
streets,  she  once  again  found 
herself  on  the  front  lines. 
Her  long,  slow  slide  finally 
reached  the  precipice  and 
she  began  to  fall  faster.  Part- 
time  jobs,  part-time  prosti- 
tution, full-time  drugs  and 
drinking  -  she  was  eighteen 
going  on  eighty.  Although 
rapidly  losing  her  perspective 
on  life,  she  reached  deep 
inside  for  the  answer  to  one 
last  question.  What  did  she 
want?  The  answer  didn't 
come  easy,  but  it  came. 
Karen  wanted  to  survive. 
She  wanted  back. 

Diamonds  emerge  from  the 
black  depths  of  the  earth.  A 
useless  lump  of  carbon,  heated 
by  incredible  pressure,  is 
formed  into  a  unique  and 
beautiful  gem.  The  gem  is  the 
product  of  the  pressure;  a  pres- 
sure that  can  build  or  destroy. 
Under  the  hard  heat  of  pres- 
sure, the  carbon  either  smears 
and  disappears,  or  it  turns 
into  something  precious  and 
beautiful. 

Pressure  can  do  the  same 
thing  to  people. 


Diamonds  emerge  from  the  black  depths  of  the  earth.  A 
useless  lump  of  carbon,  heated  by  incredible  pressure,  is 
formed  into  a  unique  and  beautiful  gem.  The  gem  is  the 
product  of  the  pressure;  a  pressure  that  can  build  or  destroy. 


Karen  felt  the  heat. 

She  felt  the  pressure. 

At  times,  she  felt  like  giv- 
ing in  to  it;  to  be  crushed  and 
become  invisible.  Instead, 
she  became  determined  to 
make  her  way  back  to  the 
land  of  the  living;  to  turn  her 
bad  experience  into  some- 
thing she,  and  maybe  even 
others,  would  a<Jmire.  Karen's 
decision  to  rebuild  her 
crumbling  life  came  out  of 
what  she  saw  around  her. 
The  street  people  she  knew 
never  stayed  still  for  long. 
They  were  always  on  the 
way  out  or  on  the  way  down. 
They  split  or  they  sank,  fast. 
Karen  wasn't  too  blind  to  see 
that.  Behind  all  the  talk  about 
easy  money  and  high  times 
the  fact  was  that  if  she  want- 
ed to  survive,  she'd  have  to 
get  out.  A  friend  made  that 
clear,  by  setting  an  example. 
A  fellow  street  person,  he 
realized  that  he  still  had  some 
self-esteem  left.  And  work- 
ing with  that  he  began  to 
restore  his  self-confidence 
and  pride.  He  made  it  clear 
to  Karen  that  he  wanted  her 
to  do  the  same  thing.  He 
showed  that  he  cared.  He 
introduced  Karen  to  a  course 
of  group  counselling,  and 
made  sure  that  she  made  the 
meetings. 

Sometimes,  it's  hard  to 
remember  that  the  gem  is  just 
an  old  lump  of  carbon.  Ifs 
just  that  faced  with  the  choice 
of  disappearing  or  becoming 
a  diamond,  it  decides  to  shine. 
There's  a  very  fine  line  be- 
tween what  Karen  is  today, 
and  what  she  might  be  if  she'd 
continued  to  ride  her  wound- 
ed ego  to  the  bottom  of  the 
run,  rather  than  finding  some- 
one to  share  the  hard  climb 
back  to  the  top. 

Today  Karen  runs  a  cater- 
ing service. 

It's  doing  pretty  well,  and 
if  it  isn't  the  most  exciting  job 
in  the  world,  well,  at  least 
she's  her  own  boss  and  she 
does  meet  some  interesting 
people.  She  also  spends  a 
lot  of  time  helping  people. 
People  who  are  in  the  same 
situation  she  was  in  just  a 
few  years  ago.  Karen  is  a 
volunteer  counsellor  for  an 
inner-city  program  for  street 
people.  Some  of  the  people 
she  talks  with  won't  benefit 
from  the  time  and  advice  and 
caring  she  gives  them.  But 
others  sense  that  she  knows 
what  she's  talking  about,  and 


THE  CHANCES  ARE  THAT  YOU'RE  LOOKING 
SO  CLOSELY  AT  A  PROBLEM,  YOU  CANT  SEE 
THE  SOLUTION  STANDING  BEHIND  YOU 


to  those  people,  Karen  is 
that  rare  find;  a  diamond  glis- 
tening at  the  end  of  a  long, 
dark  tunnel. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pres- 
sure: 

Inside  pressure,  and  outside 
pressure.  Outside  pressure 
creates  problems  that  are  easy 
to  come  to  grips  with.  Your 
car  won't  start,  you  break  a 
leg. . .  that  exam  turns  out  to 
be  a  real  mind-bender.  Inside 
pressure  is  something  else.  It 
has  to  do  with  things  like  how 
you  feel  about yourself,  or  how 
other  people  feel  about  you,  or 
why  your  family  can't  seem  to 
get  along. 

Inside  pressure  comes  from 
problems  like  worrying  about 
whether  or  not  other  people 
seem  to  like  you,  whether  or 
not  your  parents  get  along 
with  you  or  each  other  and  a 
million  other  things.  A  lot  of 
teenagers  react  to  inside  pres- 
sure by  saying  to  themselves: 
"I  can't  do  a  thing  about  it,  so 
why  even  try?"  Whenyou  start 
to  feel  like  that,  ifs  time  to 
take  a  look  around  you.  The 
chances  are  that  you're  look- 
ing so  closely  at  a  problem 
that  you  can't  see  the  solution 
standing  behind  you.  You're 
not  alone,  you  know.  There 
are  very  few  problems  that 
someone  else  hasn't  had  long 
before  you  got  hit  by  it.  So 
why  not  look  at  what  they  did? 
You  may  have  hassles  with 
your  family.  So  do  some  of 
your  friends.  How  did  they 
handle  themselves  in  the  kinds 
of  situations  that  are  upset- 
ting you  now?  Get  together 
and  talk  it  over.  Don't  let  it 
drag  you  down.  When  it 
comes  to  working  out  a  solu- 
tion to  many  of  life's  problems, 
two,  three,  four  or  more  heads 
can  be  a  lot  better  than  one. 
When  you  find  a  diamond, 
you  usually  find  other  dia- 
monds with  it. 


eet  Andy. 
He'd  been  in  Can- 
ada for  about  a 


year.  His  parents  had  come 
here  to  get  a  fresh  start  in  a 
new  country.  It  hadn't 
worked  out.  Andy's  parents 
had  separated  because  of  his 
father's  drinking.  Andy  had 
his  own  problems.  He  want- 
ed to  be  part  of  the  group  at 
school,  but  his  accent  and 
different  background  made 
it  hard.  He  was  looking  for  a 
way  to  impress  the  few 
friends  he  had. 
What  about  shoplifting? 


Andy  tried  it,  on  a  small 
scale.  People  seemed 
impressed  with  his  daring, 
so  he  went  a  step  further: 
he  started  taking  orders  for 
merchandise.  A  pair  of 
designer  jeans?  What  size 
would  you  like?  Some  Scott 
ski  goggles?  Sure.  Do  you 
want  a  tinted  or  a  clear  lens? 

What  a  rush! 

The  kids  were  blown  away! 

And  he  never  .  .  .  well 
...hardly  ever  got  caught. 

Andy's  few  friends  turned 
their  backs  on  him  when  the 
cops  met  him  as  he  left  a 
stereo  store  with  a  bunch  of 
blank  tapes  he  hadn't  paid 
for. 

They  weren't  there  to  say 
what  a  great  guy  he  was 
when  he  was  questioned  and 
put  under  the  authority  and 
guidance  of  a  probation  offi- 
cer. They  weren't  around  to 
help  him  work  out  his  sen- 
tence of  sweeping  out  the 
stereo  store  on  Saturdays. 

When  he  told  the  other 
guys  he  got  caught,  they  call- 
ed him  a  turkey.  They  said 
he'd  always  been  a  turkey. 

Andy  had  no  time  for  his 
parents. 

Andy's  schoolmates  had  no 
time  for  him. 

So  where  would  he  go  from 
here? 

Oddly  enough,  it  was 
Andy's  probation  officer  who 
got  him  to  stop  worrying 
about  impressing  other  people 
and  start  thinking  about 
impressing  himself.  Part  of 
Andy's  punishment  had  been 
to  prepare  an  essay  on  shop- 
lifting and  in  it,  his  probation 
officer  recognized  a  real  tal- 
ent for  writing. 

Apparently,  Andy's  diffi- 
culty with  spoken  English 
went  hand  in  hand  with  a 
flair  for  the  written  word. 
The  things  he  felt  and  had 
been  keeping  inside  himself 
began  to  come  out  on  paper. 
In  his  final  high  school  year, 
Andy  wrote  a  collection  of 
poetry  that  won  him  an  invi- 
tation to  a  university  semi- 
nar. He  read  his  material  in 
the  workshops,  and  decided 
where  his  future  would  lie. 
He  wasn't  the  Great  Cana- 
dian Novelist,  yet,  but  he 
had  a  goal.  He'd  stood  the 


pressure.  Now,  with  a  little 
polish,  Andy  could  become 
a  diamond. 

When  you've  got  big  prob- 
lems, you  want  big  solutions. 
When  your  questions  have 
been  bothering  you  for  a  long 
time,  you  want  fast  answers 
to  them.  When  you  just  get 
tired  being  pressured  all  the 
time,  you  sometimes  think  of 
giving  up. 

Don't. 

Problems  and  pressure  are 
part  of  life.  And  dealing  with 
them  is  a  matter  of  looking 
them  straight  in  the  eye,  and 
not  giving  up. 

Problems  are  cowards.  Tliey 
hate  a  fighter. 

Problems  also  tend  to  look 
bigger  than  they  really  are. 
If  you  have  trouble  at  school, 
similar  school  hassles  you've 
had  in  the  past  may  come 
back  to  haunt  you  and  make 
the  present  problem  seem 
bigger  than  it  really  is.  If  you 
have  a  fight  with  a  friend  or 
your  father,  recalling  other 
arguments  can  blow  the  pre- 
sent one  all  out  of  propor- 
tion. 

You've  got  to  put  the  today 
problem  in  perspective;  see 
it  for  what  it  is,  and  be  open 
to  all  the  possible  solutions. 
Just  because  you  didn't  solve 
it  properly  last  time  doesn't 
mean  you  won't  solve  it 
properly  this  time. 

In  her  own  words,  Joan 
was  an  alcoholic  from  the 
word  go.  She  came  from 
a  family  headed  by  a  father 
with  high  expectations  and  a 
harsh  idea  of  discipline.  Along 
with  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, Joan  experienced  se- 
vere beatings  and  the  terror 
of  being  locked  in  a  closet 
for  hours  on  end. 

Looking  for  a  way  out,  Joan 
got  married  at  fifteen.  At  six- 
teen, she  was  a  mother. 

At  seventeen,  she  was  a 
divorcee  and  a  drunk. 

Her  family  cut  her  off;  she 
was  a  disgrace  to  them.  At 
least  her  father  was  consis- 
tent: he'd  never  supported 
her  in  the  past,  and  he  wasn't 
supporting  her  now. 

Between  seventeen  and 
twenty-two,  Joan  lived  from 
day  to  day,  and  bottle  to  bot- 
tle. She  made  few  friends. 


She  didn't  seek  advice  and 
didn't  really  believe  that 
there  was  any  good  advice 
to  be  had. 

Joan  was  under  a  lot  of 
pressure.  There  was  the 
pressure  of  being  alone.  She 
rarely  saw  her  sisters,  and 
never  saw  her  parents.  Her 
child  and  a  modest  income 
kept  her  confined  to  a  small 
apartment.  There  was  the 
pressure  of  making  ends 
meet  and  the  pressure  of 
trying  to  retain  some  small 
element  of  pride  in  herself. 
That  was  becoming  very  dif- 
ficult. What  finally  got  to  Joan 
wasn't  advice  from  a  friend, 
or  help  from  a  counsellor  or 
an  addiction  agency.  It  was 
the  realization  that  someone 
depended  on  her.  The  same 
way  Joan  had  depended  on 
her  parents.  They'd  let  her 
down,  and  she  wasn't  about 
to  repeat  their  mistake. 

For  her  child  and  for  her- 
self, Joan  pulled  herself  to- 
gether. 

She  really  did  do  it  on  her 
own,  with  just  one  small  wit- 
ness. Her  son.  Today,  she's 
close  to  a  university  degree 
in  marine  biology.  A  game 
she  used  to  play  with  her 
boy  during  those  long  hours 
in  the  apartment  turned  into 
a  puppet  show  she  puts  on 
for  other  kids.  Joan  is  very 
up  on  what  she's  doing,  who 
she's  doing  it  with... and 
herself.  She's  a  mother,  a 
student,  an  entertainer. 

And  a  diamond. 

When  you  exercise  part  of 
your  body,  it  gets  stronger. 
Ask  anyone  who's  into  weight- 
lifting.  But  to  build  great 
strength,  you  have  to  start  with 
small  weights.  Ifs  the  same 
ivith  problems  and  pressures. 
Handling  small  pressures 
gives  you  the  confidence  to 
tackle  the  larger  ones.  After  a 
ivhile,  you  begin  to  believe. 
You  know  you  can  handle 
the  pressure,  just  the  way 
you  know  you  can  lift  the 
weight.  When  you're  confi- 
dent that  you  can  solve  any 
problem ...  even  a  small 
problem. ..  the  big  problems 
don't  seem  so  big.  You  can't 
see  confidence  in  a  mirror. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  eyes. 
A  nd  it  shines  like  a  diamond. 


Mike  used  to  save 
those  big  two-litre 
plastic  pop  bottles, 
storing  them  under  his  bed. 
He  also  used  to  impress  his 
parents  with  his  willingness 
to  clean  up  after  their  par- 
ties. He'd  be  up  early  the 
morning  after,  while  his  folks 
were  still  asleep... washing 
dishes,  straightening  around 
the  furniture  and  emptying 
half-full  glasses  into  plastic 
bottles. 

Mike  was  a  good  kid.  When 
he  wasn't  in  his  room  doing 
homework,  he  was  volun- 
teering to  babysit.  If  they'd 
thought  about  it,  his  parents 
would  probably  have  won- 
dered why  Mike  spent  so 
much  time  alone.  But  Mike's 
folks  were  very  social  and 
they  were  usually  at  a  party, 
or  planning  one  of  their  own. 

Left  alone,  Mike  was  learn- 
ing that  loneliness  and  inse- 
curity were  kind  of  washed 
away  with  the  booze.  But 
things  were  getting  out  of 
hand.  Fortunately,  these 
days  it's  hard  to  be  totally 
alone,  and  Mike  one  even- 
ing found  himself  watching  a 
TV  show  on  teenagers  with 
drinking  problems. 
He  saw  more  than  a  show. 
He  saw  himself.  The  main 
character  was  doing  exactly 
what  Mike  was  doing.  From 
the  outside  looking  in,  Mike 
began  to  see  where  his  drink- 
ing was  leading  to.  He  got 
scared.  So  scared  that  he 
contacted  AADAC  the  very 
next  day.  A  counsellor  there 
gave  Mike  an  even  clearer 
look  at  his  problem  and  the 
possible  outcome.  Mike  was 
no  longer  alone.  With  the 
help  of  AADAC,  Mike  was 
able  to  discard  his  collection 
of  plastic  bottles  and  learn 
to  sleep  in  late  after  his  par- 
ents' parties. 

He's  also  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  symptoms  of  his  old 
problem  in  others,  and  to 
help  them  deal  with  the  pres- 
sures that  can  lead  to  an  early 
dependence  on  booze  or  a 
hundred  other  problems. 
Because  he  knows  what 
they're  going  through,  and 
why,  and  because  he's  part 
of  their  peer  group,  his  help 
has  been  accepted  and  highly 
effective. 

Mike  knows  that  now 
he's  O.K. 

His  friends  value  him  as 
highly  as  a  diamond.  fi 

Chris  Statham 
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EVERYBODY 


IS    A  HERO 


LOOK  UP  THERE!  IS  IT  A  BIRD?  IS  IT  A  PLANE??  NO,  IT'S  GRAMPSl 


The  real  heroes  of  this  world  are  parents,  relatives,  teachers,  friends 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters;  the  people  we  spend  most  of  our  time  with. 
Our  heroes  can  do  no  wrong,  and  we  imitate  them,  sometimes  with 
hilarious  results. 

If  you're  a  teenage  girl,  you've  probably  seen  a  younger  sister  or 
family  friend  smearing  lipstick  all  over  her  face,  just  to  look  like  you.  We've 
all  seen  the  kid  brother  who  wears  dad's  coat  and  shoes  and  tries  to 
act  like  him. 

The  people  around  us  are  our  models.  We  learn  from  them  how  to  dress, 
h  'to  treat  other  people,  how  to  enjoy  ourselves,  how  to  solve  problems 
ani;  how  to  approach  life's  opportunities.  If  things  work  out  well,  we  learn 
thin,,    hat  help  us  out  and  make  us  successful.  But  we  can  also  pick  up 


things  that  can  work  against  us.  This  is  especially  true  when  we're  children 
and  don't  know  any  better;  when  we  aren't  yet  able  to  think  things  through. 

Without  the  example  of  others  we  wouldn't  know  what  kind  of  jeans 
were  popular,  how  to  act  at  a  football  game,  or  how  to  go  after  an  artistic 
or  athletic  challenge.  There'd  also  be  less  chance  of  picking  up  things  like 
bad  driving  habits. 

The  modelling  process  works  two  ways.  You  learn  from  others  and 
others  learn  from  you.  You  may  not  think  you're  anything  special,  but  to 
somebody  you're  faster  than  a  speeding  bullet,  more  powerful  than  a 
locomotive  and  able  to  leap  tall  buildings  in  a  single  bound. 

You're  being  watched.  So  it's  up  to  you  to  watch  yourself! 


NATURALLY  ALL  OF  YOU  OUT  THERE  IN  MAGAZINE-LAND  HAVE  READ 
THE  PREVIOUS  CHAPTER  OF  THIS  ADVENTURE  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  THE 
THRILL-PACKED  PREMIER  ISSUE  OF  Zoot  Capri.  SO,  WE  SHALL  DISPENSE 
WITH  SUMMARIZING  THE  PLOT  THUS  FAR  AND  CONTINUE  WITH  OUR 
CONTINUING  STORY  AS  IT  CONTINUES.  (TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LAST 

SENTENCE  —  STEADY  AS  SHE  GOES.) 
WHAT!?!?  DID  YOU  SAY  YOU  MISSED 
THE  FIRST  COPY  OF  Zoot?  WHADAYA 
MEAN,  "MISSED"?  YOU  RECEIVED 
YOUR  PERSONAL  EDITION  THROUGH 
THE  MAIL  BUT  YOU  FORGOT  TO  READ 
IT?  WHADAYA  MEAN,  "FORGOT"?  YOU 
WERE  GONNA  FLIP  THROUGH  IT  ONE 
AFTERNOON  BUT  YOU  DECIDED  THAT 
YOU  WEREN'T  INTO  WATCHING 
WORDS,  SO  YOU  LISTENED  TO  YOUR 
STEREO  INSTEAD?  WELL.  I  NEVER... 
IF  THAT  DOESN'T  BEAT  ALL!  YOU  PEO- 
PLE ARE  RAINING  HEAVY  DROPS  ON 
MY  PARADE.  I  CAN'T  BELIEVE  THAT 


you  chose  Rock  and  Roll  over 
Rock  Andy  Richardson.  How 
do  you  expect  to  follow  the 
action  in  Chapter  Two  if  you 
skipped  over  Chapter  One? 
Well. . .  do  what  you  want,  see 
if  I  care.  It's  your  stereo 
versus  my  story.  But  don't 
blame  me  if  you  get  confused 
as  the  cement  thickens  —  1 
mean,  "as  the  plot  thickens". 
(Hummm,  looks  as  if  I'm  get- 
ting a  bit  confused  myself. ) 

What's  that?  Oh,  my  phone 
is  ringing.  Ugh... would  you 
excuse  me  for  a  minute,  I 


have  to  answer  this  call.  This 
may  take  a  while  so  perhaps 
you  should  find  something 
to  do  while  you  wait.  What? 
I  dunno,  do  whatever  you 
feel  like.  Huh?  Come  on,  get 
serious!  Brush  your  hair,  or 
do  sit-ups,  or  —  Listen, 
would  you  get  off  my  case. 
I'm  gonna  take  this  call.  Play 
your  stereo  and  be  patient. 
Well,  that  takes  care  of  all 


our  problems.  That  was  the 
editor  on  the  phone.  Hey, 
are  you  hearing  what  I  have 
to  say?  I  said  Hey!  HEY 
MAN!  HEEEEEEEEEY!!! 
Hi  there.  It's  nice  to  know 
you're  still  with  us  on  Planet 
Earth.  I  notice  you  picked 
up  one  of  those  new  Sony 
Walkmans.  Good  sound? 
Great.  Anyway,  here's  the 
scam.  The  editor  of  Zoot 
just  gave  me  a  dose  of  disci- 
pline over  the  phone.  Yeah, 
a  big  fat  earful. 

Apparently,  they  didn't 
print  the  first  chapter  of  Rock 
Andy  Richardson  in  the  Miss- 
ing Mustard  Mystery.  Well, 
how  should  I  know?  I  guess 
they  figured  it  was... can 
you  hear  me?  Can  you  hear 
what  I'msaying?  Look,  I  can't 
have  a  conversation  with  you 
when  you've  got  that  minia- 
ture radio  station  parked  on 
your  head.  Would  you  please 
take  it  —  Thanks.  Now 
here's  the  bottom  line.  I'm 
supposed  to  stop  gabbing 


with  you  and  get  down  to 
business.  I'm  told  that  this 
section  of  the  magazine 
doesn't  even  have  anything 
to  do  with  fiction.  In  fact, 
this  very  article  has  already 
been  devoted  to  The  Music- 
Scene  in  Alberta.  Well,  I  wish 
someone  would  tell  me  about 
these  things  before  I  sit  down 
at  my  typewriter!  What  do  I 
know  about  "The  Music 
Scene  in  Alberta"?  I  know 
more  about  bowling  up 
mountains  that's  for  sure. 
What?  Yeah,  yeah,  I'll  get 
on  with  it. 

owdy,  gang.  In  the  very 
first  issue  ofZoorsome 
other  jerk  (honest)  took 
a  sneak  peek  at  the 
music  scene  in  Edmon- 
ton from  the  youth  per- 
spective. I'd  like  to  con- 
tinue along  the  same 
lines,  but  let's  depart  from 
the  Capital  City  and  take  a 
look  at  a  few  of  the  medium- 
sized  communities  in 
Alberta.  (We  can  hit  Calgary 


for  a  weekend  next  time. )  In 
other  words,  where  can 
country  kids  catch  concerts? 

Before  we  start  roaming 
across  the  province  in  search 
of  a  rock  festival,  I  would 
like  to  make  three  points. 
First  of  all,  if  you  want  to 
see  the  really  big  acts,  you 
simply  have  to  go  to  Edmon- 
ton or  Calgary.  It's  sad,  but 
true,  and  upon  consideration, 
it  makes  perfect  sense. 
There's  no  way  a  group  with 
super  star  status  will  perform 
in  a  small  centre  because  the 
financial  rewards  are  too  min- 
imal. 

Point  number  two:  If  you 
live  in  an  extremely  small 
place,  most  of  the  entertain- 
ment that  takes  place  there 
will  probably  be  held  in  a  bar. 
As  you  don't  need  me  to  re- 
mind you,  juveniles  are  not 
permitted  in  such  establish- 
ments, and  that  can  be  gen- 
uinely frustrating.  And  worse 
yet,  if  you  make  your  home 
in  a  super  tiny  town,  the 
prospect  of  any  outside 
entertainment  coming  your 
way  at  all  is  rather  slim,  to 
sav  the  least.  /  know  it's  a 
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drag,  but  reality  can  be  that 
way.  (Hey,  come  on.  It's  not 
as  bad  as  stubbing  your  toe 
or  having  gum  stuck  on  your 
face. ) 

But,  listen,  you  can  still 
experience  the  excitement 
of  hearing  a  live  show.  All  it 
takes  is  a  little  local  organiz- 
ing. (By  the  way,  this  is  point 
number  three. ) 

By  checking  the  newspaper 
or  listening  to  the  audio  box, 
you  can  find  out  where  and 
when  a  particular  concert  is 
gonna  come  off.  If  you  and 
your  buddies  save  up  enough 
money  (act  now  before  the 
Canadian  dollar  becomes  an 
extinct  species),  and  recruit 
a  responsible  chaperone, 
you'll  be  well  on  your  way  to 
the  next  major  musical  event 
with  noooo  hassles.  Just  a 
little  while  ago,  Blue  Oyster 
Cult,  Peter  Tosh,  Jimmy 
Cliff,  and  George  Thorogood 
were  all  doing  shows  in 
Edmonton.  I  know,  for  a  fact, 
that  carloads  of  kids  from 
Jasper  drove  down  to  hear 


this  music,  and  with  an  ef- 
fortless degree  of  prepara- 
tion you  could  too.  (I'm  talk- 
ing crazy  carpool  connection 
-  got  it?) 

kay.  Speaking  of  moving 
vehicles,  let's  hop  into 
one  and  cruise  towards 
the  nearest  medium- 
sized  urban  location.  I 
propose  we  attempt  to 
defy  gravity  and  cold 
weather  while  we  tra- 
vel. That  is,  let's  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  province  and 
float  up. 

Land  Ho!  Prepare  to  port. 
Our  first  stop  is  Lethbridge. 
This  community  offers  two 
hospitable  concert  sites,  the 
Genevieve  E.  Yates  Memo- 
rial Centre  and  the  Canada 
Games  Sportplex.  As  you 
might  be  able  to  deduce,  the 
Memorial  Centre  was  cre- 
ated to  house  the  "arts"  and 
the  Sportplex  is  the  hub  for 
athletics.  Interestingly 
enough,  when  it  comes  to 
rock  and  pop  music,  it  ap- 


pears that  Lethbridge  thinks 
such  forms  of  entertainment 
are  closer  to  sport  than  art. 
So,  most  performances  of 
this  nature  are  presented  in 
the  Sportplex.  (What's  in  a 
name?)  This  arrangement 
pays  off  in  the  end  because 
based  on  size  alone  the 
Sportplex  is  the  superior 
concert  spot. 

Present  seating  in  the 
Sportplex  consists  of  5,035 
theatre  seats,  an  additional 
1,500  portable  seats  and 
standing  room  for  1,200  if 
required.  Provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  future,  so 
a  further  2,000  seats  could 
be  installed.  The  Sportplex 
was  constructed  for  the 
1975  Canada  Winter  Games, 
and  it  has  proven  to  be  a 
versatile  arena  that  Leth- 
bridge can  be  proud  of.  Here 
is  a  short  list  of  some  artists 
who  have  played  there:  The 
Bee  Gees,  The  Beach  Boys, 
Juice  Newton,  Anne  Murray, 
Burton  Cummings,  Air  Sup- 
ply, Loverboy,  Cliff  Richards, 


and  more. 

After  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton, Lethbridge  is  definitely 
Alberta's  hottest  location  in 
terms  of  taking  in  good 
music.  Not  only  will  local  res- 
idents come  to  party,  but  also 
folks  from  Taber,  Coaldale, 
Raymond,  Cardston,  Pincher 
Creek,  Medicine  Hat,  a 
whole  truck  load  of  regional 
clans  looking  for  some  rockin' 
rhythm. 

The  Memorial  Centre  in 
Lethbridge  is  quite  a  sophis- 
ticated  little  theatre. 
Although  it  only  houses  a 
crowd  of  500,  the  perfor- 
mance facilities  constitute 
the  proper  equipment  for 
quality  sight  and  sound. 
Close  to  eighty-percent  of 
the  events  featured  here  are 
local  productions,  which  is 
very  inspirational  to  the 
community.  However,  it 
seems  a  shame  that  such  a 
fine  concert  hall  is  not  put  to 
use  more  frequently  by  tour- 
ing bands.  Some  musicians 
who  have  stood  on  the 


Memorial  Centre  stage  are: 
Gordon  Lightfoot,  The  Ny- 
lons, Murray  McLauchlin, 
Bruce  Cockburn,  and  more, 
arp  factor  Five  Mr. 
Sulu,  we're  going  to 
Blue  Moose!  OOPS! 
I  mean,  Red  Deer, . 
Sorry  'bout  that. 
Actually,  I  shouldn't 
make  jokes  because 
the  concert  situation 
in  this  town  just  isn't  funny. 
The  bummer  about  Red 
Deer  is  that  it's  planted 
smack  dab  between  Edmon- 
ton and  Calgary,  so  it  gets 
neglected.  Most  promoters 
conclude  that  it  isn't  worth 
the  extra  booking  because 
people  would  rather  see  the 
show  in  either  one  of  the 
two  major  cities.  As  a  result, 
Red  Deerites  are  forced  to 
travel  themselves,  when 
really,  the  music  should  be 
coming  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  Orange  Ox 

—  Whoa,  I  gotta  stop  that! 

—  Red  Deer  has  an  arena 
which  holds  2,300,  the 
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Memorial  Centre  which  can 
handle  almost  800  and  the 
Kinex  Building  which  wel- 
comes 2,000.  The  few  gigs 
that  do  happen  in  this  city 
are  held  at  the  Kinex.  It's 
rather  expensive  to  present 
concerts  in  this  structure 
because  it  has  to  be  con- 
verted by  installing  portable 
bleachers.  The  entire  facil- 
ity is  made  of  metal  (no,  not 
Heavy  Metal),  which  ex- 
plains why  it's  only  open  from 
April  until  October,  if  you 
catch  my  drift...  (snow  drift, 
that  is).  I  didn't  realize  that 
there  was  an  official  season 
for  popular  music,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  gets  pretty  cold  when 
you're  sitting  in  a  tin  can  lis- 
tening to  tunes.  Plus,  there's 
more  good  news:  the  acous- 
tics in  the  Kinex  suck  slough 
water  as  well.  (Big  surprise. ) 

It's  a  deep  downer  to  say 
it,  but  the  concert  action  here 
is  the  pits.  There's  a  rumour 
going  around  that  Red  Deer 
will  soon  be  the  proud  owner 
of  a  brand  new  3,000  seat 
coliseum.  Now  that's  a 
rumour  worth  spreading. 
'  he  next  stop  on  our  map 
is  Lloydminster.  For  a 
town  this  size,  the  Cen- 
tennial Civic  Centre 
indeed  offers  comforta- 
ble accommodation.  Tell 
ya  what. . .  here  are  the 
facts,  judge  for  yourself. 
Built  in  1965,  the  Centre 
opens  doors  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  head  of  human 


herd.  Although  the  building 
is  not  designed  as  a  concert 
hall,  the  sound  quality  is 
respectable  and  the  only 
conversion  required  is  the 
addition  of  a  stage.  (You've 
probably  observed  by  now 
that  no  matter  where  we  go, 
the  concerts  are  held  in  what 
are  fundamentally  sports 
arenas.  Which  only  goes  to 
prove  —  you  can  play  rock 
and  roll  in  Madison  Square 
Gardens,  but  you  cant  play 
hockey  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Isn't 
logic  wonderful?)  Toronto, 
Streetheart,  Trooper,  The 
Good  Brothers,  and  many 
other  top  names  have  per- 
formed in  the  Centennial 
Civic  Centre. 

Occasionally,  the  Lloyd- 
minster Comprehensive 
High  School  will  present  a 
mini-concert,  but  this  is  very 
rare.  People  from  this  area 
also  have  the  option  of  going 
to  Saskatoon  to  catch  a  spe- 
cial happening,  as  well  as 
Edmonton.  Lloydminster  is 
the  good  time  centre  for  a 
large  rural  population  and  will 
attract  people  from  Vermil- 
ion, Wainwright,  and  some- 
times even  North  Battleford. 

The  largest  community 
north  of  Edmonton  is  Grande 
Prairie.  If  a  touring  group 
doesn't  plug  in  their  guitars 
up  there,  chances  are  they 
won't  be  stepping  into  the 
northern  spotlight  at  all. 
Consequently,  Grande 
Prairie  has  a  very  strong 


draw  in  northern  Alberta  and 
a  decent  chunk  of  the  upper 
B.C.  area.  The  RecPlex 
Arena  provides  1,650  fixed 
seats  and  room  for  1,000 
more  floor  chairs  if  neces- 
sary. The  original  draft  for 
this  building,  when  it  was 
erected  in  1975,  ignored 
extensive  sound  considera- 
tions. However,  the  acous- 
tics in  the  RecPlex  have 
greatly  improved  due  to 
upgrading  revisions  com- 
pleted four  years  ago.  Many 
acts  have  been  booked  in 
Grande  Prairie,  including 
The  Stampeders,  Prism, 
Beatlemania,  Teenage  Head, 
and  (you  guessed  it)  many, 
many  more.  According  to 
legend,  the  most  popular 
musical  event  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  RecPlex 
was  an  appearance  by  Char- 
lie Pride.  There  was  such  a 
demand  for  him,  the  coun- 
try superstar  was  forced  to 
do  two  shows.  (I  wonder  if 
the  response  would  be  as 
friendly  if  Ozzy  came  to 
town. ) 

ell,  that  just  about 
covers  the  province. 
I'd  be  a  living  zero  if 
I  told  you  that  we 
didn't  miss  a  few 
places,  so  I  won't 
bother  with  the  jive. 
I  regret  to  report 
that  I  haven't  been  every- 
where in  Alberta  (don't  act 
so  shocked,  I'm  not  that 
cool),  but  I  have  covered  the 


bases.  I  should  mention  that 
there  are  sizeable  arenas  in 
Fort  McMurray,  which  cater 
to  a  significant  portion  of 
northeast  Alberta,  and  Med- 
icine Hat,  which  cover  an 
impressive  chunk  of  south- 
west Alberta  and  a  modest 
installment  from  Saskat- 
chewan. If  I  passed  over  your 
town,  please  don't  send  me 
a  ticking  package  that  goes 
sssssssssssss  BOOM!!!  A 
better  idea  would  be  to  send 
me  a  sampling  of  informat- 
ion about  where  you  live  and 
what  goes  on  there,  and  per- 
haps I'll  mention  your  home 
next  time.  (Address  all  let- 
ters to  me  personally,  care 
of  Zoot  Capri,  and  be  sure 
to  send  a  lot  of  money  too. 
Just  joking,  gang... I  sure 
hope  the  editor  doesn't 
notice  this.) 

And  now  that  I've  brought 
up  the  subject  of  money,  let 
me  answer  the  question  that 
has  been  running  free  in  the 
caverns  of  your  mind.  No, 
concerts  are  not  —  /  repeat, 
not,  cheaper  in  medium-sized 
towns.  Prices  are  the  same, 
if  not  more  —  I'll  rub  it  in  — 
if  not  more,  than  Calgary 
and  Edmonton.  Usually,  the 
smaller  the  location,  the 
more  costly  the  live  music 
because  arena  conversion  is 
often  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity and  crowds  are  gener- 
ally sparse  by  comparison. 
So,  promoters  charge  that 
extra  nickel  to  cover  their 


expenses  and  boost  their 
margins,  (sign  your 

name  here   

 ■) 

You  may  as  well  practice  your 
signature  because  it's  gonna 
take  a  bank  loan  to  pay  for  all 
these  concerts.  Honestly,  it's 
not  that  bad.  No  matter 
where  you  are  in  this  prov- 
ince, the  most  you  should 
pay  for  music  is  fifteen  dol- 
lars. If  they  ask  for  much 
more  —  get  mad! 

inally,  if  you're  feeling 
ambitious,  you  might 
want  to  contact  a  few 
promoters  first-hand  to 
uncover  who's  coming 
your  way  and  when.  The 
two  Alberta  biggies,  Per- 
ryscope  and  Brimstone, 
usually  confine  their  activities 
to  (you'll  never  guess  in  a 
million  years)  —  Calgary  and 
Edmonton.  The  remainder 
of  the  province  is  well  serv- 
iced by  Gold  &  Gold,  Hor- 
seshoe, Quicksilver,  and 
Zabo  Productions  (with  a 
once-e  very-blue-moon 
sponsorship  from  mcm 
Vancouver  Ltd. ). 

Not  every  town  is  large 
enough  to  facilitate  having  a 
concert  hall.  But,  by  the 
same  analysis,  there's  no  dis- 
tance too  great,  when  music 
is  at  stake!  Tha-tha-tha-that's 
all  folks. 

Hey!  Did  I  forget  to  men- 
tion the  Rolling  Stones  are 
coming  to  Stettler?  Did  you 
see  The  Who  in  Hobbema?  fi 
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A  young  girl  plunges  from  a  small  aircraft  to  take 
/\  part  in  a  skydiving  exhibition  over  a  University. 
jL  JL  Together  with  three  other  jumpers,  she  completes 
a  complex  series  of  manoeuvres  before  opening  her 
parachute.  Her  main  parachute  fails  to  open  above  her. 
Unable  to  release  it  before  opening  her  reserve  chute, 
sh    catches  the  back-up  canopy  become  hopelessly 


entangled  with  the  useless  main.  She  has  seconds  to 
think  about  her  grim  situation  before  she  bounces  off  a 
sharply  sloped  roof  and  rolls  down  an  embankment  into 
a  ditch  filled  with  water. 

An  ambulance  arrives  on  the  scene  to  find  the  girl 
nursinga  broken  wrist  and  talking  to  stunned  spectators. 
Is  she  lucky! 


'  s  she  lucky? 
I  Anyone  who  falls  8, 500 
JL  feet  from  an  airplane 
trailing  two  useless 
parachutes  and  lives  to  tell 
about  it  would  sure  seem  to 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
could  say  that  anyone  who 
jumps  from  an  airplane  with 
two  perfectly  good 
parachutes  and  has  both  of 
them  fail  at  the  same  time  is 
just  plain  unlucky.  Like  most 
things  in  life,  luck  is  often 
a  trade. 

The  old  good  news,  bad 
news  bit. 

Luck  can  be  other  things, 
too. 

It  can  be  good  planning  in 
disguise. 

It  can  be  the  product  of 
persistence. 

And  good  luck  and  bad  luck 
almost  always  live  right  next 
door  to  each  other. 

But  it  isn't  the  object  of 
this  article  to  tell  you  about 
luck.  Our  goal  is  to  make 
you  lucky! 

The  next  few  pages  could 
change  your  life,  with  luck. 

Most  lucky  people  have 
similar  and  sometimes 
surprising  things  in  common. 
These  characteristics  of  the 
lucky  person  can  be 
translated  into  six  lucky  tips 
-  six  ways  for  you  to  get 
lucky. 


LUCKY  TIP 
NUMBER  ONE. 


Make  friends.  Lots  of 
friends.  Lucky  people 
believe  that  other  people  are 
out  to  help  rather  than  hurt 
them,  and  they  feel  that  way 
themselves.  Lucky  people 
believe  that  good  deeds  have 
a  way  of  being  repaid,  often 
in  strange  and  mysterious 
ways. 


LUCKY  TIP 
NUMBER  TWO. 


Follow  your  hunches. 
Lucky  people  do  have 
hunches.  We've  all  had 
hunch  that  we  were  going  to 
lose  a  friend,  fail  an  exam  or 
have  to  be  home  by  eleven. 
A  hunch  is  something  you 
can't  really  explain,  but  that 
you  can  use.  The  thing  is 
to  combine  your  hunch  with 
your  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  Merge  your 
'soft  feelings'. .  .your  hunch 
. . .  with  hard  facts,  and  make 
your  move  based  on  both.  It 
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takes  practice.  You'll  get 
better  at  it  with  time  and 
experience. 


LUCKY  TIP 
NUMBER  THREE. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  take 
chances.  Lucky  people  tend 
to  be  bold  people.  The  idea 
is  that  for  anything. . .  includ- 
ing something  lucky  to 
happen,  you've  got  to  be 
where  the  action  is.  You  have 
to  be  ready  to  move  from 
where  you  are  to  where  you 
want  to  be,  without  worrying 
a  lot  about  what  you're  giving 
up.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
you  should  take  foolish 
chances  or  jump  at  the 
first. . .  and  possibly 
worst. ..  opportunity.  It's  just 
that  you  should  be  prepared 
to  enter  a  situation  without 
having  complete  knowledge 
of  it. 


LUCKY  TIP 
NUMBER  FOUR. 

Don't  let  yourself  get  stuck 
in  a  rut.  Don't  wait  forever 
for  a  bad  or  unlucky  situation 
to  get  better  because  the 
chances  are  that  it  won't.  A 
sort  of  snowball  effect  starts 
happening  and  everything 
goes  from  bad  to  worse.  For 
example,  people  who  make 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  stock 
market  are  the  ones  who 
aren't  afraid  to  lose.  When 
things  are  going  badly,  they 
cut  their  losses  by  getting 
out  before  things  get  worse. 
Most  people  can't  do  that. 
They  wait  for  things  to 
improve,  which  they  rarely 
do.  They  wait  till  it's  too  late 
to  get  out. 


LUCKY  TIP 
NUMBER  FIVE. 

Be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
That  way,  you'll  be  able  to 
think  clearly  if  things  go 
wrong... or  right.  If  you 
become  too  optimistic,  you'll 
drop  your  guard.  You  should 
always  enter  a  situation  with 
a  good  idea  of  what  you'll  do 
if  it  does  go  wrong.  For 
example,  you're  going  for  a 
drive  in  the  country  during 
the  winter.  It's  a  nice  day, 
but  you  throw  some  extra 
clothes  in  the  car  just  in  case. 
By  late  afternoon  it's  cooling 
off  and  the  car  breaks  down. 
Lucky  you  have  those  warm 
clothes  along. 


LUCKY  TIP 
NUMBER  SIX. 

Be  aware.  Know  what's 
happening  around  you.  Even 
things  that  don't  interest  you 
now  may  have  a  message 
for  you  later  on. 

The  winning  lottery 
ticket  is  654396789. 
With  one  chance  in 
billions  to  hold  the  hot  ticket, 
a  man  in  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatchewan  checks  the 
winning  numbers  against 
his  own.  Six,  five, 
four  .  .  .  three,  n  ine, 
six. . .  WO  W  Seven. . .  eight 
. . .  three.    Is  he  unlucky! 

(Actually,  the  chances  of 
holding  ticket  number 
654396789  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  chances  of 
holding  ticket  number 
654396783.  Our  loser  still 
beat  incredible  odds. ) 

Okay. 

Let's  draw  a  picture  of  a 
lucky  person.  She  or  he  is 
probably  outgoing,  honest 
and  loyal.  Willing  to  help 
others  make  an  easier  time 
of  their  lives.  In  short,  a  good 
friend.  Our  'lucky'  person  has 
hunches  and  supports  them 
by  checking  out  the  facts, 
but  she  or  he  is  still  willing 
to  take  a  chance  and  tackle 
something  uncertain.  In  fact, 
this  person's  willingness  to 
try  new  things  is  one  thing 
that  makes  them  an 
interesting  person  to  be 
around. 

Your  lucky  friend  doesn't 
take  good  luck  for  granted. 
He  knows  that  things 
change,  and  you  can  be  up 
one  minute  and  down  the 
next.  Only  thing  is,  if  things 
go  wrong,  he's  not  that  upset 
by  it.  If  the  movie  is  sold 
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out,  your  lucky  friend 
probably  has  another  one  in 
mind,  and  he's  probably 
figured  out  that  there's  just 
enough  time  to  be  over  to 
the  other  theatre.  Not  only 
that:  later  on  he'll  be  talking 
about  what  a  great  movie  it 
was  and  how  lucky  you  both 
were  to  miss  the  first  flick, 
which  was  probably  a  turkey. 

Your  friend  is  aware,  open 
and  eager  to  try  new 
things... as  long  as  his  feel- 
ings and  knowledge  indicate 
that  they're  good  things 
to  try. 

ix  of  John's  friends 
haveappliedforpart- 
l*J  time  jobs  at  the 
restaurant.  They've  all 
been  turned  down.  John 
himself  has  been  turned 
down  three  times.  Arriving 
home  from  school  one  day, 
John  learns  that  the 
restaurant  called.  They 
wonder  if  he  can  start  work 
on  Wednesday  evening. 
John  is  overjoyed.  Is  he 
lucky? 

(No.  He's  just  persistent. 
John's  the  only  one  in  his 
group  who  didn't  give  up 
the  first  time  he  was  turned 
down.  When  a  job  finally 
did  open,  his  was  the  name 
the  employer  remembered.) 

What  is  luck,  anyway? 

Let's  take  a  situation  any 
teenager  can  relate  to. 
You're  going  to  ask  to  use 
the  car  on  Friday  night.  As  a 
kid  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  lucky  person,  you've 
given  your  parents  all  kinds 
of  reasons  to  say  yes.  You've 
befriended  them.  You've 
kept  your  word  on  most 
occasions.  You're  loyal, 
you're  honest.  Neverthe- 
less, you  have  a  hunch  that 


the  answer  is  going  to  be 
'no'.  (Perhaps  it's  Friday  the 
thirteenth  and  in  your  case 
that's  u  n  1  u  c  "k  y . ) 
Nevertheless,  you're  bold. 
(Lucky  tip  number  three)  and 
you're  going  to  ask  anyway. 

"Hi,  Dad.  Is  it  alright  if  I 
borrow  the  car  tonight?" 

"Sorry.  Your  mom  and  I 
are  going  to  the  Wilsons. " 

What  a  bummer. 

But  you  recognize  an 
unfortunate  situation  and 
decide  to  let  it  lie  there, 
rather  than  get  yourself 
down  trying  to  fight  it. 

"Oh,  that's  okay.  It  won't 
kill  me  to  take  the  bus. 
Thanks  anyway." 

To  which  father  replies: 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Downtown.  To  a  movie. " 

"Well,  why  don't  we  drop 
you  off?  The  Wilsons  have 
their  apartment  in  town. " 

"Fantastic!  That  would  be 
great!!  I'll  just  have  to  take 
the  bus  home  then." 

You're  getting  lucky.  You're 
on  a  roll.  Don't  expect  too 
much,  but  go  for  it,  anyway! 

Dad  again: 

"Mmmmm.  I'd  just  as  soon 
you  weren't  standing  around 
a  bus  stop  that  late  at  night. 
Tell  you  what.  Why  don't  you 
drop  us  off  at  the  Wilsons, 
and  pick  us  up  later  on?" 

Can  you  believe  this  is 
happening? 

"Okay.  I  just  thought  that  I 
might  grab  a  coffee  later  on 
with  some  of  the  other  kids 
who  are  going. . .  we  might  be 
a  little  late. . . " 

"That's  alright.  We  haven't 
seen  the  Wilsons  for  ages. 
We'll  have  a  lot  to  talk  about. 
Just  give  us  a  call  when 
you're  ready  to  pick  us  up. 
But  no  later  than  one,  okay?" 

"You've  got  it!" 

Now  if  you're  real  lucky, 


the  conversation  will  carry 
on  something  like  this: 

Dad  says:  "You  know,  this 
would  all  be  a  lot  easier  if 
you  had  your  own  car,  and  I 
did  get  that  bonus  last 
month.  I've  been  wondering 
what  to  do  with  it..." 

But  don't  hold  your  breath. 


Think  back  on  a  situation 
where  you  figure  you  had 
bad  luck.  Then  look  again  at 
the  characteristics  of  our 
lucky  person.  What  changes 
in  attitude  or  better 
preparation  would  have  made 
the  situation  any  different? 
Look  ahead  to  a  situation 
where  you  want  to  be  the 
recipient  of  good  luck  and 
ask  yourself  the  same 
questions.  Don't  even  try 
your  luck  until  you've 
convinced  yourself  that 
you've  done  the  best  you  can 
to  make  yourself  lucky  by 
meeting  the  six 
requirements  for  good  luck. 
Take  what  you've  learned 
here  and  apply  it  with 
friendliness,  with  an  open 
mind,  with  courage  and  with 
I  a  little  pessimism. 

And  Good  Luck!  h 


construction  worker 
in  New  York  slips 
from  the  second 
storey  building  he  is  working 
on.  He  falls  only  a  short 
distance,  about  10  feet,  but 
he  lands  on  a  length  of 
reinforcing  steel  imbedded 
in  the  recently  poured 
foundation.  The  half-inch 
steel  bar  passes  through  his 
body  from  buttocks  to 
shoulder  blade,  missing  his 
kidneys,  colon,  heart,  lungs 
and  liver.  The  man  is 
treated  for  his  minor 
injuries,  and  released  from 
hospital. 
Is  he  lucky?  
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ssr.  JONATHAN  KING 

A  straight  look  at  rock  with  the  man  who  has  proven  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  nothing  succeeds  like  excess. 


You  are  forgiven.  We  don't  blame  you  for  not 
knowing  who  Jonathan  King  is.  You  shall 
receive  no  criticism  from  Zoot  for  not  having 
in  your  possession  a  45  rpm  copy  of  Everyone's 
gone  to  the  Moon.  If  Jonathan  walked  into  the 
neighbourhood  seven-eleven  ( which  is  highly 
unlikely)  you  probably  wouldn't  recognize  him, 
and  no  one's  going  to  hold  that  against  you 
either.  In  fact,  Jonathan's... uhhh... lifestyle 
will  benefit  from  the  anonymity,  and  his  ego  is 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
heard  of  one  or  several  of  Genesis,  Yes,  The 
Bay  City  Rollers,  ABBA,  the  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  or  any  of  literally  dozens  of  other 
groups  or  media  events  Jonathan  has  conceived, 
encouraged  or  produced.  Jonathan  is  hard  to 
pin  down.  The  man's  a  moving  target.  His 
career  has  seen  him  write,  produce  and  perform 
one  of  the  all-time  best-selling  singles  to  come 
out  of  England;  he's  discovered  and  developed 
far  more  than  his  share  of  major  recording 
artists,  and  he's  just  published  a  book.  Jonathan 
never  thinks  small,  so  it's  not  surprising  that 
his  first  volume  of  prose  is  called  'Bible  Two' 
and  is  receiving  rave  reviews  in  England.  If 
past  record  is  anything  to  go  by,  it  will  outsell 
the  original.  Zoot  Foreign  Correspondent 
Robert  Knight  recalls  the  time  Jonathan  called 
him  up  in  Honolulu  (from  London)  to  say  that 
there  was  a  ticket  waiting  for  him  at  the  airport 
and  why  didn't  they  go  to  Africa,  anyway? 
Jonathan  is  as  spontaneous  as  he  is  smart. 
This  interview  with  Jonathan  is  a  Zoot  ex- 


clusive we  are  proud  to  put  before  you.  Especially 
as  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  perfect  person  to 
conduct  the  interview  with  Mr.  King:  none 
other  than  Jonathan  King  himself. 

(As  this  issue  went  to  press,  the  Zoot  staff 
had  received  word  that J  onathan  was  planning 
to  touch  down  in  Alberta  for  a  look  at  our  high 
Zoot  facilities.  Good  stuff!  We'll  keep  you 
posted.) 


J.K.:  Well,  we'd  better  get  this  started  by 
me  admitting  I  haven't  got  a  clue  who  you 
are,  what  you  do,  or  why  I'm  interviewing 
you.  Could  you  help  me  at  all? 
JON:  Certainly.  Why  don't  I  give  you  a  run 
down  of  my  amazing  career  so  far?  I  was 
born  of  British  Mother  and  American  Father 
in  London.  I  went  to  good  schools,  but 
developed  the  crazy  ambition  to  become  a 
pop  star  when  I  was  just  a  teenager.  So  I 
started  writing  and  performing  and,  believe 
it  or  not,  made  an  international  multi-million 
selling  single  —  "Everyone's  Gone  To  The 
Moon"  —  which  was  #1  in  Britain  and  all 
over  America.  There  I  was,  a  student  who 
hardly  shaved,  and  already  a  star! 
J.K.:  When  was  this? 
JON:  1 965.  Yes,  that's  right — in  the  middle 
of  the  British  explosion.  We,  the  teen- 
agers of  Britain,  dominated  the  world.  Mus- 
ically, from  the  Beatles  and  Stones  and  Ani- 
mals and  so  on;  fashion-wise,  with  Carnaby 


Street  and  all  that;  film-wise,  the  Bond 
movies,  etcetera.  Somehow,  we  were  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  The  clubs  in  those 
days  were  incredible.  I  remember  attending 
the  night  at  a  club  in  Queensgate  when  the 
group  booked  didn't  turn  up  and  the  club 
manager,  Roy  Flynn,  ran  round  the  corner  to 
a  tiny  apartment  where  a  couple  of  out-of- 
work  musicians  were  living  to  get  them  to 
form  an  instant  band,  with  some  friends,  to 
entertain  all  us  rock  celebrities.  We  thought 
they  were  fantastic  and  named  them  Yes 
on  the  spot. 

Then  there  was  the  evening  when  Chas 
Chandler,  bass  player  in  the  Animals,  brought 
this  fuzzy-haired  black  guy  up  to  my  table  at 
the  Scotch  of  St.  James  and  told  me  he'd  just 
flown  in  that  day  and  was  going  to  be  a 
famous  guitarist  one  day.  That  was  Jimi 
Hendrix.  I  was  writing  a  weekly  column  in  a 
music  paper  at  the  time  and  I've  still  got  — 
somewhere  —  his  "thank  you"  letter  to  me 
when  I  was  the  first  person  in  the  world  to 
rave  about  him. 

J.K.:  All  this  is  very  well  but  I'm  meant  to 
be  doing  an  interview  with  you,  not  a  nostalgia 
piece.  What  happened  to  you  after  your 
hit? 

JON:  I  was  still  in  College,  up  at  Trinity, 
Cambridge  University,  and  I  stayed  there  to 
get  my  degree  in  English  Literature.  One 
day,  as,  by  then,  a  famous  person  —  let  me 
put  that  in  capitals  —  A  FAMOUS  PERSON, 
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I  went  to  an  old  boys'  re-union  at  my  old 
school  —  Charterhouse.  A  young  sprout  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  listen  to  a  cassette 
of  the  school  band.  By  then  I'd  also  produced 
another  hit  or  so,  and  my  reputation  was 
fabulous.  These  kids  had,  of  course,  been  at 
the  school  at  the  same  time  as  me,  but,  being 
a  year  or  so  more  junior,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  You  know  how  it  is  at 
school  —  you  never  mix  with  anyone  younger 
than  you.  Anyhow,  I  listened  to  the  tape, 
loved  it,  brought  the  band  —  who  were 
nameless  —  to  London  during  their  school 
vacation,  and  produced  an  album  with  them. 
I  called  them  Genesis. 
J.K.:  The  Genesis? 

JON:  Yes.  Peter  Gabriel  was  then  the  lead 
singer,  and  Mike  and  Tony  were  in  the  band 
too.  Sadly,  the  L.P.  didn't  do  much  at  the 
time,  but  it  took  them  away  from  potential 
careers  as  accountants  or  lawyers  and  led  to 
a  very  successful  future.  By  now,  Jonathan 
King  was  doing  very  well  as  a  celebrity  (I  had 
my  own  national  TV.  talk  show),  writer, 
singer  and  producer.  I  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  the  business,  and  took  on  a  part-time 
job  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  owner  and 
boss  of  Decca/London  records  —  Sir  Edward 
Lewis,  a  marvellous  man  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
music  industry,  who  had  bought  the  company 
for  almost  nothing  in  the  1920s  and  sold  it  for 
many  millions  in  1979. 
J.K.:  What  did  that  involve? 
JON :  Negotiating  contracts  with  Mick  Jagger 
and  the  Stones,  building  the  Moody  Blues, 
doing  some  choosing  of  acts  and  a  lot  of 
promotion  and  marketing.  But  there  wasn't  a 
lot  of  money  in  it,  so,  after  a  couple  of  years, 
I  went  off  on  my  own  and  produced  a  load  of 
hits,  for  myself  —  under  my  own  and  a  lot  of 
assumed  names  —  and  for  bands  such  as 
The  Bay  City  Rollers.  I  was  so  successful  at 
this  that  I  won  a  lot  of  awards  as  "Top  Record 
Producer  of  the  Year",  and  was  on  the  charts 
many  times  with  three  hits  simultaneously. 
Then  I  formed  my  own  Record  Company  and 
made  a  lot  of  money  by  finding  artists  like 
lOcc  and  The  Rocky  Horror  Show  Play. 

J.K.:  What's  happened  to  the  label  —  U. K. 
Records  —  now? 

JON:  Well,  it  was  a  giant  independent 
success,  with  such  hit  singles  in  the  U.S.  as 
"Beach  Baby"  by  First  Class,  and  a  successful 
solo  album  from  Roger  Glover  from  Deep 
Purple,  but  I  began  to  get  bored.  I'd  done  all  I 
could  in  the  music  world.  So  I  slowly  wound 
the  label  down  and  came  to  my  American 
apartment  to  write  a  novel  —  "Bible  Two" 
—  which  has  just  been  published  in  Britain 
and  looks  like  being  a  major  bestseller.  I  also 
did  my  own  Talk  Show  in  New  York  on  News 
station  WMCA,  and  a  lot  of  TV.  in  America. 

J.K.:  So,  you've  given  up  the  music  business 
then? 

JON:  Actually,  no!  You  see,  I  also  do  a 
weekly  radio  report  for  Britain  —  "A  King  in 
New  York"  —  and  a  regular  slot  on  the  #1 
TV.  show  there  —  Top  of  the  Pops.  That's  a 
look  at  the  U.  S.  chart  which  we  film  in  America 
and  fly  over  there.  On  top  of  all  this,  I'm  now 


also  a  consultant  to  the  boss  of  CBS  Records, 
keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  open  on  their 
behalf. 

J.K.:  You  seem  to  lead  a  pretty  busy  life! 
Where  do  you  live? 

JON:  I've  got  two  homes.  My  house  in 
London  and  my  apartment  in  New  York.  Plus 
two  wardrobes  and  two  sets  of  cars  —  a 
Rolls  Royce  and  a  TR7  in  Britain,  and  a 
Cadillac  in  N.  Y.  C.  I  fly  from  side  to  side  of  the 
Atlantic  like  a  lunatic.  It's  quite  fun  —  over 
there  I'm  a  terribly  well-known  person,  due 
to  all  the  TV  and  Radio  exposure,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  I'm  hardly  known  at  all. 
The  contrast  is  very  good  for  my  ego. 
J.K.:  A  likely  story!  But  I  have  here  the 
Rolling  Stone  "Book  of  Rock  Lists",  and  you 
crop  up  in  it  quite  a  lot! 
JON:  Yes,  it's  nice  to  see  U.K.  Records 
come  #6  in  the  "Best  Artist  Owned  Labels" 
category.  I  must  admit  I  was  surprised  to 
find  myself  at  #1  on  the  anti-drugs  list,  ahead 
of  such  notables  as  Springsteen,  Townshend, 
Zappa  and  Nugent.  It's  probably  because  I 
was  very  outspoken  on  the  subject  when 
everyone  else  in  Rock  was  experimenting. 
Those  days  in  the  clubs  I  was  mentioning 
earlier  —  I  never  drank  alcohol,  and  instead 
of  concealing  the  fact,  I  flaunted  it  by  drinking 
huge  glasses  of  milk!  No  one  minded  —  in 
fact,  I  was  once  voted  "King  Loon"  —  a 
phrase  indicating  great  grooviness  —  by  all 
the  other  rock  stars. 
J.K.:  Are  you  still  anti-drug? 
JON:  Oh,  yes  —  for  myself,  anyway.  I've 
never  believed  in  dictating  morality  to  anyone 
else,  though.  Loads  of  my  friends  turn  on. 
But  I  have  watched  drugs  kill  people  —  like 
Jimi  —  and  I  personally  prefer  not  to  put  too 
many  foreign  substances  into  my  body.  I've 
always  managed  to  get  elated  pretty  easily 
without  chemical  assistance.  I'm  basically 
opposed  to  anything  which  takes  control  of  a 
person.  Different  people  can  cope  with 
different  stimulants.  But  a  lot  of  things  can 
become  A  Drug.  Sex,  Religion,  Obsessions 
—  and  some  drugs  like  nicotine,  alcohol  and 
valium  are  the  worst  tyrants  of  all.  The 
American  kids  are  really  into  "partying"  these 
days,  more  so  than  the  British.  What  worries 
me  is  that  it  kills  Individuality.  I  think,  of  all 
the  qualities  I  regard  as  important  in  a  human 
being,  individuality  is  the  rarest  to  find, 
especially  in  a  teenager.  That's  why  I  liked 
the  punk  movement  in  Britain. 

J.K.:  Which  bands  and  artists  do  you  like, 
then? 

JON:  Oh,  quite  a  variety  really.  I  like  the 
best  of  all  types  of  music.  I  thought  the  Sex 
Pistols  were  very  under-rated.  I  love  AC/DC, 
but  don't  like  Van  Halen  at  all.  I'm  amused  by 
Ozzy  Osbourne,  but  think  Alice  Cooper  did  it 
better.  I  go  to  a  lot  of  concerts,  and  quite 
often  take  kids  with  me  to  check  their 
reactions.  It's  interesting  meeting  all  the  new 
generation  of  Rock  stars  and  seeing  how 
they  change.  Rick  Springfield,  for  instance, 
who  I  interviewed  the  other  day,  is  a  charming 
man  with  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 


whereas  Klvis  Costello,  who's  a  super  talent 
—  one  of  the  greatest  to  emerge  in  years  — 
has  always  been  pretty  unpleasant  to  me  in 
person.  Paul  McCartney  and  I  don't  get  on 
too  well.  I  really  dislike  his  music,  and  have 
said  so  on  numerous  occasions.  As  a  result, 
people  always  sit  us  next  to  each  other  at 
official  functions!  I  must  say,  he's  always 
charming  in  person!  I  remember  once,  way 
back  in  the  sixties,  when  I  was  just  going  into 
one  of  the  clubs  with  a  girlfriend  as  Paul  came 
rushing  out.  He  grabbed  my  arm.  "Do  you 
have  a  piano  nearby?",  he  asked  desperately. 
"Yes",  I  replied,  "there's  one  in  my  office 
around  the  corner". 

We  ran  over.  I  discovered  I  didn't  have  my 
keys.  He  insisted  we  break  in.  Once  inside, 
he  locked  himself  away  in  the  piano  room 
whilst  my  girlfriend  and  I  sat  bored  in  the 
reception  area.  Over  an  hour  later  he 
emerged,  tired  but  happy.  He'd  had  a  song  in 
his  head  that  he  had  to  let  out.  I've  always 
cherished  the  suspicion  that  the  number  was 
"Yesterday". 

J.K.:  Jonathan,  all  this  is  incredibly  boring. 
Can't  you  do  something  useful,  like  give  the 
readers  a  tip  or  two  on  how  to  become  a  rock 
star? 

JON:  If  you  knew  how  many  times  I  get 
asked  that!  Because  of  discovering  Genesis 
when  they  were  little  teenage  schoolboys, 
I'm  constantly  bombarded  by  tapes  and 
queries  from  sprouts  who  want  to  be  stars. 
My  usual  advice  is  —  those  who  want  to 
make  music  because  they  love  it  —  those 
who  really  don't  care  about  the  money,  the 
glamour  and  so  on  —  eventually  make  it 
somehow.  But  I've  never  met  any  successful 
music  person  who's  dabbled  in  music  for 
reasons  other  than  satisfaction  in  stringing 
notes  together.  And  the  other  tip  I'd  give 
harks  back  to  my  previous  remarks  about 
individuality.  Someone  who  does  something 
nobody  else  is  doing  is  bound  to  be  interesting. 

J.K.:  Are  you  planning  to  stay  out  of  active 
performing  or  producing  now  you've  got  your 
first  novel  out? 

JON:  I'm  afraid  it's  impossible  to  move  out 
of  the  world  of  music.  I  listen  to  records  all 
the  time  and  I'm  constantly  asking  for  opinions 
on  new  sounds.  I've  just  been  in  Pittsburg 
producing  a  band  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
No,  I  don't  think  the  music  world's  seen  the 
back  of  me  yet!  And  the  CBS  job  keeps  me 
pretty  well  on  the  ball.  Also,  I'm  only  just  in 
my  middle  thirties.  Traditionally,  the  most 
successful  music  people  behind  the  scenes 
are  about  my  age.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  contacts,  without  being  too  old  to 
understand  or  like  the  new  music. 
J.K.:  Well,  Jonathan,  I  must  say  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  boring  interviews  I've 
ever  sat  through. 

JON:  How  would  you  feel,  interviewing 
yourself?  I  know  everything  I've  done.  Tell 
me  something  new. 

J.K.:  Jonathan  King,  thank  you  very  much. 

JON:  You're  welcome,  Jonathan. 

Thank  you  too.  fi 
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SEEN...  What  have 
your  celluloid  heroes 
been  up  to  lately?  How 
does  it  feel  to  star  oppo- 
site a  million  dollar 
bag  of  wrinkles  from 
outer  space? 

TR  ON 
STARRING  JEFF 
BRIDGES,  BRUCE  BOX- 
LEITNER,  DAVID 
WARNER  AND  CINDY 
MORGAN.  DIRECTED  BY 
STEVEN  LISBERGER. 
A  computer  expert  becomes 
involved  in  a  fight  for  control 
of  a  computer  program,  giv- 
ing Disney  Studios  the 
chance  to  create  a  world 
within  a  computer,  and  daz- 
zle us  with  some  highly 
advanced  and  unusual  special 
effects. 

•  "I  was  bored  after  about  ten 
minutes.  You  couldn't  care 
about  the  people.  I'd  much 
rather  play  Pac-Man. " 

•  "I  think  that  the  special 
effects  guys  were  just  trying 
to  show  how  good  they  were. 


They  were  good,  but  enough 
is  enough. " 

•  "Tron  is  really  good.  It's 
stuff  you've  never  seen  before. 
The  motorcycles  were  radical 
beyond  belief. " 

•  "It  wasn't  that  bad.  I'm  going 
again.  I  like  to  see  new  ideas, 
and  Tron  has  lots  to  look  at. 
The  story  could  be  better.  You 
don't  remember  the  people.  If s 
not  like  E.  T. ,  that's  for  sure. " 

E.  T. 

STARRING  (BESIDES 
THE  EXTRA-TERRES- 
TRIAL) HENRY  THOMAS, 
ROBERT  MACNAUGH- 
TON,  DREW  BARRY- 
MORE  AND  DEE  WAL- 
LACE. DIRECTED  BY 
STEVEN  SPIELBERG. 
A  sentimental  space  travel- 
ler is  befriended  by  a  young 
boy,  with  whom  he  shares 
an  incredible  adventure  in 
Steven  Spielberg's  back- 
yard. 

•  "The  movie  made  me  feel 
like  it  actually  happened. " 

•  "I  got  the  feeling  that  they 
had  fun  making  this  movie. 
Like,  they  weren't  just  out  to 
rip  you  off. " 


•  "E.  T.  was  good  because  it 
showed  how  different  kinds 
of  people  would  react  if  some- 
thing like  this  happened. " 

•  "If  there  is  someone  out 
there,  I  hope  they  see  this 
movie  so  they'll  know  who  to 
contact. " 

TEX 

STARRING  MATT 
DILLON  AND  JIM  METZ- 
LER.  DIRECTED  BY  TIM 
HUNTER. 

Two  brothers,  a  broken 
home  and  a  rural  setting  are 
used  to  show  off  some  great 
acting  in  one  of  the  best  films 
about  teenagers  ever  made. 

•  "After  Zapped  and  Porky' s 
and  Fast  Times  someone  has 
finally  made  a  real  movie 
about  teenagers. " 

•  "Matt  Dillon  makes  Scott 
Baio  make  me  sick. " 

•  "/  really  liked  this  movie. 
The  situations  are  ones  you 
can  relate  to.  You  can  see 
yourself  in  it.  'Tex'  treats  teen- 
agers like  people. " 

•  "Matt  Dillon  is  one  actor 
who  isn't  just  counting  on  his 
looks.  He's  got  a  fantastic 
future. " 

POLTERGEIST 
STARRING  JOBETH  WIL- 
LIAMS,  HEATHER 
O'ROURKE,  OLIVER 
ROBBINS  AND  CRAIG  T. 
NELSON.  DIRECTED  BY 
STEVEN  SPIELBERG. 
A  typical  Steven  Spielberg 
suburban  family  has  to  put 
up  with  uninvited  guests: 
noisy  ghosts  who  enter 
through  the  TV  set  after 
sign-off. 

•  "It's  not  fair!  They  stole  the 
idea  from  my  nightmares!" 

•  "This  is  a  great  movie  to 
take  a  shy  girl  to. " 

•  "It  was  neat,  because  the 
place  they  lived  in  looked  just 
like  the  place  we  live  in.  Good 
old  Coach  Hill. " 

•  "I  really  like  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's movies.  The  people  in 
them  are  pretty  ordinary  and 
they  have  a  sense  of  humour. 
Like  when  the  mother  was 
sending  her  kid  sliding  across 
the  kitchen  floor. " 


ED.  NOTE:  "The  World 
According  to  Garp"  and  "A 
Boy  and  His  Dog"  are  rated 
restricted  in  Alberta,  and 
were  reviewed  for  Zoot's 
eighteen  and  over  readers 
as  being  movies  of  particu- 
lar merit,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  good. 

THE  WORLD 
ACCORDING  TO 
GARP  

STARRING  ROBIN 
WILLIAMS,  JOHN 
LITHGOW  AND  GLENN 
CLOSE.  DIRECTED  BY 
GEORGE  ROY  HILL. 
Garp  is  the  unknown  writer 
son  of  a  famous  writer  mom. 
He  possesses  a  very  special 
outlook  on  life,  which  leads 
him  into  some  very  human, 
funny  and  thought-provoking 
situations. 

•  "This  is  a  really  beautiful 
movie.  It  shows  you  that  every 
person  is  important,  and  that 
you  can  live  your  life  the  way 
you  think  it  should  be  lived. " 

•  "Everyone  should  have  a 
father  like  Garp. " 

•  "Maybe  it's  corny,  but  I  like 
movies  that  have  some  family 
love  in  them,  and  this  one  is 
full  of  it. " 

•  "There's  more  to  Robin  Wil- 
liams than  Mork.  He  was 
great!" 

•  "1  liked  it,  but  I'm  not  sure 
they  should  have  used  Mork 
for  Garp. " 

•  "It  was  a  really  good  book, 
and  I  think  that  the  movie 
was  just  as  good,  which  is 
pretty  unusual. " 

A  BOY 
AND  HIS  DOG 


STARRING  DON  JOHN- 
SON, JASON  ROBARDS 
AND  SUSAN  BENTON. 
DIRECTED  BY  L.Q. 
JONES. 

A  boy  and  his  dog  who  com- 
municate telepathically  are 
among  the  survivors  of  a  nu- 
clear war,  and  come  to  rely 
on  each  other  in  a  cruel  but 
witty  world. 

•  "It's  scary.  This  movie  and 
the  Road  Warrior  seem  to 
agree  that  the  world  after  the 
bomb  is  going  to  be  awful. " 

•  "It's  different,  all  right.  I 
doubt  if  many  girls  would  like 
it,  though." 

•  "I  think  that  the  people  who 
made  this  movie  were  saying: 
'watch  it,  this  could  happen, 
if  we're  not  careful'. " 

•  "I'm  sick  of  movies  about 
nuclear  war.  If  it's  going  to 
be  like  this,  I  want  to  be  at 


ground  zero. " 
•  "Somebody  told  me  that  it's 
an  old  movie.  They  brought  it 
back  because  they  saw  how 
well  the  Road  Warrior  did, 
but  it's  not  as  good. " 

&... HEARD.  The 
latest  albums:  do  they 
contain  supersounds? 
Or  are  they  just  flat 
frisbees.  Your  opinion 
is  all  that  matters. 


BILLY  J  PEL 


the  Nylon  Curtain 


•  "This  album  has  made  me 
finally  like  Billy  Joel.  'Good- 
night Saigon'  is  great.  The 
lyrics  really  moved  me. " 

•  "  The  Nylon  Curtain  sounds 
a  lot  like  the  Beatles.  I  don't 
know  if  that's  good  or  bad. 
Maybe  Joel  is  just  picking  up 
the  pieces. " 

•  "No  doubt  about  it:  glass 
stands  up  better  than  nylon. " 

•  "I  don't  care  what  'Rolling 
Stone'  says.  This  is  Joel's 
worst-ever  album.  I  never 
liked  the  Beatles,  anyway. " 

•  "Some  of  Joel's  best  lyrics  to 
date.  He's  not  so  wrapped  up 
in  himself  this  time. " 


BAD  COMPANY 


'  Rough  Diamonds ; 


•  "This  is  a  terrible  record. 
I'm  not  even  glad  you  gave  it 
to  me. " 

•  "The  best  cut  is  'Electric 
Land',  and  it's  just  awful.  I 
don't  understand  how  they  got 
a  recording  contract. " 

•  "I  tried  hard  to  see  this  band 
as  Dire  Straits,  Supertramp 
and  Foreigner  all  rolled  into 
one.  But  by  the  third  cut,  se- 
cond side,  my  eyes  were  roll- 
ing. Bad,  for  sure. " 

•  "It's  not  a  bad  album 
cover. " 

•  "They're  just  not  my  type. 
Repetitious,  repetitious,  repet- 
itious. " 


VICTOR  Y  GROUP 


Tomorrow 


•  "I'd  buy  this  album.  It's  o.  k. , 
but  not  the  greatest.  Some  of 
the  lyrics  really  hit  home. " 

•  "I  like  it.  The  title  cut  is  my 
favourite.  It's  a  very  fine  first 
effort,  sounding  a  little  like 
Toronto. " 

•  "There's  lots  of  good  music 
you  can  buy. " 

CHILLIWACK 
OpusX   ; 


•  "Been  around  a  long  time. 
A  Iways  good.  Not  as  good  as 
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Pac-Man  may  be  the  most 
successful  video  game  ever 
to  hit  the  arcades.  And  yet 
it's  totally  different  from 
other  successful  video 
games.  Just  look  at  the  com- 
petition: Defender,  Space 
Invaders,  Asteroids,  Missile 
Command,  Robotron  and 
Zaxxon.  Games  that  all  have 
three  things  in  common: 
space,  sophisticated 
hardware,  and  deadly  ene- 
mies from  space  who  want  to 
destroy  you.  In  these  games 
you're  in  a  constant  battle  to 
obliterate  your  enemies 
before  they  waste  you.  You 
have  to  play  aggressively  and 
offensively  to  rack  up  points, 
and  to  avoid  becoming  recent 
history. 

But  in  Pac-Man,  you're  on 
the  run  half  the  time,  escap- 
ing from  ghostly  predators 
while  trying  to  negotiate  a 
tricky  maze  and  eat  pellets 
for  points.  Pac-Man's  format 
is  completely  unique.  But  it's 
not  the  only  reason  Pac-Man 
is  so  successful.  What  Pac- 
Man  has  that  the  others  don't 
is  character.  Pac-Man  is  cute. 
I  mean,  would  you  think  of 
Defender  or  Asteroids  or 
Space  Invaders  as  cute?  No 
way.  Pac-Man  has  a  person- 
ality. He  looks  cute.  He 
sounds  cute.  He  scampers 
along  like  a  little  pack  mouse. 
He  is  almost  lovable.  Pac- 
Man  is  on  his  way  to  devel- 
oping human  characteristics. 
That's  something  everyone 


can  identify  with.  And  it's 
probably  the  reason  why  Pac- 
Man  is  such  a  hit  with  peo- 
ple who  have  no  interest  at 
all  in  the  other  video  games. 
Imagine  the  possibilities  for 
the  future:  video  characters 
with  individual  personalities, 
like  Snoopy  the  World  War  I 
Ace  vs  the  Red  Baron.  Gal- 
lant King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
fighting  dragons  and  sorcer- 
ers and  saving  damsels  in 
distress.  Greedy  16th  Cen- 
tury pirates  attacking  Span- 
ish galleons  loaded  with  gold. 
e.t.  gobbling  up  Reeses 
Pieces.  The  possibilities  are 
endless. 


Greg  Wilson 


V  I  D   B   I   T  S 

So-called  video  game  experts 
predicted  that  Defender  was 
"too  hard  to  learn,  no  one 
will  ever  take  the  time  to 
learn  how  to  play  it".  And 
that  Pac-Man  was,  "too  cute" 
to  be  successful.  So  much 
for  the  experts.  They're 
probably  the  same  guys  who 
said  that  e.t.  was  too  ugly 
to  be  popular. 


ic!  As  well  as  the  home  ver- 
sion of  Pac-Man,  you  can 
now  get  a  hand-held  version 
of  Tron  and  Defender. 
Defender  includes  many  of 
the  features  of  its  big 
brother:  Baiters,  Landers, 
Mutants,  Swarmers,  Pods 
and  the  super  destructing 
Smart  Bomb.  The  future  of 
the  world  is  in  your  hands. 

Very  soon,  your  home  video 
computer  will  be  talking  to 
you.  Mattel  has  introduced 
its  new  Intellivoice  Synthe- 
sizer that  plugs  directly  into 
its  Master  Component.  With 
a  special  game  cartridge 
you'll  receive  verbal  instruc- 


Send  Zoot  your  ideas  for 
new  video  games  and  char- 
acters. If  they're  really  good 
we'll  feature  them  in  a  fu- 
ture issue  of  Zoo  t.  Remem- 
ber, your  ideas  don't  have  to 
be  complicated.  Just  look  at 
Pac-Man:  a  really  simple 
game  anyone  can  play. 


As  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
video  game  was  invented  20 
years  ago  by  a  Massachu- 
setts mit  engineer  named 
Steve  Russell.  It  was  called 
Spacewar.  Anyone  know  of 
an  even  earlier  attempt? 

Get  ready  for  teeny-weenie 
video  games  like,  microscop- 


tions  from  your  crew,  warn- 
ings of  impending  collisions, 
and  information  for  plotting 
your  game  strategy.  Games 
offered  so  far  are  Space  Spar- 
tans, Bomber  Squad,  and 
B-17  Bombers,  with  realis- 
tic male  and  female  voices. 

People  who  are  really  seri- 


ous about  arcade  games 
study  the  strategies  before 
they  play  them.  If  that 
sounds  like  you,  then  here's 
some  studying  material: 
'How  to  Win  at  Video  Games' 
by  the  editors  of  Consumer 
Guide.  It  offers  strategies 
and  tips  on  defeating  Don- 
key Kong,  qix,  Pac-Man, 
Tempest,  Centipede, 
Omega  Race,  Phoenix, 
Defender  and  Asteroids. 
Look  for  it  at  your  local  book- 
store, along  with  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  video 
game  magazines,  one  of 
which,  'Joystick',  has  graph- 
ics almost  as  spectacular  as 
the  games  themselves. 

Some  exciting  new  home 
games  from  Parker  Brothers 
to  be  used  with  Atari  and 
Sears'  computer  systems 
include:  The  Empire  Strikes 
Back,  James  Bond,  Jaws,  and 
Spider  Man.  What  about 
good  ol'  Superman? 

The  immense  success  of 
Pac-Man  has  resulted  in  a 
whole  bunch  of  interesting 
Pac-Man  goodies:  Pac-Man 
phones,  ice  skates,  waste 
baskets,  watches,  lamps, 
suspenders,  air  fresheners, 
socks,  yo-yos,  ashtrays,  Hal- 
loween costumes,  radios, 
cigarette  lighters  and  tooth- 
brushes. 

And  that's  zap  for  this  time.  U 


last  time,  though. " 
•  "The  best  cut  is  the  one  that's 
getting  all  the  radio  play: 
'Don't  it  make  you  feelgood?' 
Well,  yes,  they  do. " 
• '  'Don't get me wrong,  1 really 
like  Chilliwack,  but  some- 
thing about  this  album  just 
isn't  right. " 

GIRLS CHOOL 


'  Screaming  ~ 
Blue  Murder 


'"On  a  scale  of  I  to  1 0?  Maxbe 
a  4." 

•  "/  didn't  use  to  like  Girl- 
school.  Now  I  know  why. " 
'"Dress  theGO-GO'sin 
leather  and  leopard  skin,  have 
them  lip-sync  an  AC/DC 
album  at  45RPM  and  you've 
got  Girlschool." 


•  "/  feel  that  this  band  de- 
finitely has  a  future.  It's  a 
new  sound,  really  aggressive 
and  fantastic!" 

MENTAL  AS 
ANYTHING 
Cats  and  Dogs 

•  "After  a  couple  of  plays,  it 
gets  to  you.  This  group  has  a 
future.  I'm  sure.  I  liked  it 
better  than  'Cheap  Trick  at 
Budokan',  but  not  as  much 
as  'Dirty  Deeds. . . " 

•  "I  find  this  band  hard  to 
label,  which  is  nice  for  a 
change.  Are  they  punk?  New 
Wave?  Rock?  No,  they're 
Mental  as  Anything.  Highly 
recommended!" 

•  "The  tunes  are  all  different. 
They  leave  enough  space  for 


the  listener  to  create  his  own 
images. " 

NEIL  DIAMOND 


Heartlight 


•  "First  the  good  news:  we're 
giving  you  this  album  free, 
please  review  it  for  us.  The 
bad  news  is,  it's  Neil  Dia- 
mond. " 

•  "You're  not  getting  older, 
Neil,  you're  getting  better.  A 
great  combination  of  music 
for  everyone. " 

•  "  Mellow  mustbe  Diamond's 
middle  name.  This  is  one  of 
the  all-time  great  'for  lovers 
only'  albums. " 

•  "This  album  would  appeal 
to  anyone,  which  is  about  the 
worst  thing  I  can  say  about 
it. " 


WARREN  Z  EVON 


~The  Envoy 


•  "This  record  is  just  like  all 
of  Warren  Zevon's  stuff 
Bizarre,  funny  and  great!" 

•  "Zevon  paints  these  really 
detailed,  strange  pictures. 
Then  he  stands  back  and 
laughs  at  them.  Get  this 
album!" 

•  "He  takes  very  ordinary 
things  and  makes  them  very 
odd. " 

PRETTY  ROUGH 
Pretty  Rough 


•  "At  this  stage  at  least,  Pretty 
Rough  is  pretty  well  named, 
they  sound  o.k....just  need 
some  new  material. " 
• ' 'There 's  good  potential here. 


A  possible  future.  I  like  Vic- 
tory Group  better. " 
•  "  They  have  a  good  beat  and 
a  style  people  my  age  can  re- 
late to. " 

Thanks  to  Dave  Jenkinson 
of  Galahad,  Jocelyn  Lloyd  of 
Grimshaw,  Brenda  White  of 
Edmonton,  Mike 
McCormick  of  St.  Albert, 
Patti  McCallum  of  Hythe  and 
Richard  Gauthier  of  Fort 
McMurray  for  the  loan  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  We'd 
also  like  to  thank  Rudy  La- 
Valley  of  CBS  Records,  Ali- 
son Glass  of  Solid  Gold 
Albums,  Andy  Krawchuck  of 
House  of  Lords  Records  and 
Randy  Stark  of  Warner  Bros, 
for  supplying  Zoot  with 
complimentary  albums,  fi 
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THE  LEVEL  STORY  ON  HORIZONTAL  MOUNTAINEERING  by  Chris  Statham 


They  said  it  couldn't  be 
done,  of  course. 
You  know  who 
"they"  are.  They're  the  ones 
who  said  hang  gliding  was 
just  a  fad  and  that  pumping 
iron  appealed  only  to  those 
who  couldn't  walk  and  chew 
gum  at  the  same  time;  all 
the  wise  guys  who  an- 
nounced that  video  games, 
video  games  can  you  imag- 
ine, would  never  catch  on. 
And  now  they're  claiming 
that  horizontal  mountain 
climbing  can't  possibly 
become  the  hottest  sport  of 
the  decade.  Okay,  fine. 

Like  anything  that's  brand 
new,  horizontal  mountain 
climbing  could  use  a  little  in- 
troduction and  Zoot  Capri 
would  seem  to  be  just  the 
place  for  it.  So  here  goes. 

It  had  its  beginnings  when 
a  group  of  daredevils  real- 
ized that  traditional  mountain 


climbing  (the  vertical  kind) 
had  its  limits.  After  all  that 
heaving  and  hauling  and 
scrambling,  once  you  got  to 
the  peak,  or  'topped  out'  that 
was  it.  There  was  nowhere 
to  go  but  down.  Whoopee. 
So,  over  a  cup  of  mellow- 
roasted  coffee,  they  came 
up  with  a  whole  new  angle 
—  instead  of  thinking  ver- 
tically, why  not  think  hori- 
zontally! Immediately  a  com- 
pletely different  perspective 
opened  up.  Flat  earth  moun- 
taineering. Mindboggling. 
Different,  too.  And  where 
better  to  test  out  this  chal- 
lenge but  Flat  City  itself  — 
Edmonton. 
Change  of  scene. 
It's  a  coolish,  dampish  early 
morning  in  Edmonton.  A 
four-man  team  from  the 
North  West  Mountaineering 
Club  is  getting  ready  to 
tackle  115  Street,  from  105 


Avenue  to  106  Avenue! 

It's  a  difficult  route  with  a 
number  of  really  tricky 
obstacles,  but  nothing  an 
experienced  horizontal  team 
can't  handle.  Probably  the 
worst  part  will  be  scaling  a 
car  that  someone  left  rather 
carelessly  about  halfway  up. 
Real  flat  mountaineers  take 
this  sort  of  thing  in  stride, 
though. 

The  weather  is  just  about 
perfect  for  the  attempt.  The 
weather  reports  no  chance 
of  cloud  at  the  six  inch  level, 
so  at  least  that  won't  be  a 
problem.  A  photographer  is 
on  hand  to  record  the  event. 
This  is  vital  since  no  one  has 
ever  tried  115  Street  before. 

Oh,  sure,  there's  been  an 
attempt  or  two  at  the  32 
Avenue  mark,  but  that's  kids 
stuff.  At  105  Avenue,  we're 
talking  rugged.  We're  talking 
serious. 

The  team  leader  is  check- 
ing the  equipment.  This  con- 
sists of  nylon  rope  in  1 50- 1 65 
foot  lengths,  hammers  and  a 
selection  of  pitons,  chocks 
(or  nuts),  carabiners  and 


"friends".  The  pitons  are  six 
inch  lengths  of  chrome  steel 
pointed  at  one  end  and  holed 
at  the  other.  They're  ham- 
mered into  cracks  before  a 
carabiner  is  clipped  through 
the  hole  to  support  the  rope 
and  climber.  It's  said  that  car- 
abiners got  their  name  from 
a  team  of  Italian  policemen 
who  invented  them  for  their 
attempt  on  the  Spanish  Steps 
in  Rome.  This  could  be  just 
legend,  though.  Chocks  are 
gadgets  that  can  be  wedged 
into  cracks  for  support. 
"Friends"  are  a  more  so- 
phisticated version  of  the 
same  thing.  A  beltful  of 
equipment  can  weigh  up 
to  twenty  pounds.  Each 
climber  is  also  outfitted  with 
body  harness,  helmet,  boots, 
and  gloves.  These  people  are 
taking  no  chances.  They 
remember  the  ill-fated  Jas- 
per Avenue  expedition  in 
which  a  four-man  team, 
attempting  a  lateral  traverse, 


was  caught  in  an  avalanche 
of  pedestrians  and  never 
seen  again. 

Equipment  checked,  route 
plotted,  the  team  starts  out 
from  the  base  camp  estab- 
lished at  the  corner  of  105 
Avenue  and  1 15  Street.  The 
first  part  of  the  climb  appears 
to  be  easy  going  for  this 
intrepid  group.  The  leader 
has  found  a  series  of  cracks 
in  which  to  place  his  protec- 
tion (hammer  in  pitons).  Step 
by  step,  the  team  pro- 
gresses. Observers  com- 
ment that  the  team  has 
picked  a  good  route;  there 
are  a  lot  of  cracks  in  the  sur- 
face. 

Inch  by  horizontal  inch,  the 
group  works  its  way  toward 
the  car.  Occasionally,  one  or 
another  of  the  team  has  to 
"handjam"  or  shove  his  fist 
into  a  crack  for  support. 

After  three  hours,  the 
climbers  reach  the  car  and 
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rest  up  before  scaling  this 
overhang  on  their  route.  It's 
a  smooth  surface,  so  the 
leader  chops  incut  holes;  he 
attaches  his  rope,  sways  out 
over  the  four  foot  abyss  and 
wriggles  over  the  top.  This 
is  a  man  with  ice  water  for 
blood.  Safe  for  the  moment, 
he  prepares  to  belay  the  next 
man  on  the  rope.  Minute  by 
minute,  the  tension  mounts 
as  we  watch  the  situation 
develop.  One  of  us  has  been 
instructed  to  head  for  a 
phone  if  a  disaster  occurs. 

The  last  climber's  boots  slip 
on  the  polished  slope  before 
finding  a  foothold  on  the  side 
mirror.  Supported  by  his 
team  mates,  he  reaches 
safety.  We  all  let  out  a  cheer. 
Someone  goes  for  coffee. 

The  remainder  of  the  climb 
is  almost  an  anti-climax  as 
the  team  romps  to  106  Ave- 
nue in  just  under  forty  min- 
utes. This  could  be  a 
record.  The  rest  of  us  pile 
into  a  microbus  and  head  off 
to  pick  up  our  heroes.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  shake  hands  with 
them  knowing  that  each 
pavement-scraped  fist  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  hori- 
zontal mountain  climbing. 
For  the  first  time,  the  North 
West  Mountaineering  Club 
has  topped  out  in  Edmonton. 

NEXT  ISSUE 
Exclusive  Zoot  Capri  pic- 
tures of  the  team  that  sur- 
vived waterfall  pitches,  peel- 
outs,  and  a  very  curious  kid 
in  a  horizontal  attempt  on 
Edmonton's  legendary  Paul 
Kane  Park.  U 

NOTE:  If  this  account  has 
spurred  you  to  try  horizontal  (or 
even  vertical)  mountain  climbing, 
the  North  West  Mountaineering 
C lub  offers  courses  on  Basic  and 
Intermediate  Rock  or  Snow  and 
Ice  Climbing,  as  well  as  Ad- 
vanced Rescue  Rock  Climbing. 
The  Club  can  be  contacted 
through  the  Canadian  Hostelling 
Association  at  10422  -  91  Street 
in  Edmonton.  Telephone: 
429-1040.  In  other  areas  of  the 
province  check  for  climbing 
courses  through  the  "  Y",  contin- 
uing education  programs,  the 
Canadian  Hostelling  Associa- 
tion, the  Blue  Lake  Center  at 
Hinton,  or  climbing  schools 
and  guiding  services  in  the 
Banff  area. 


/ 


Zoot  invites  you  to 
speak  for  the  animals. 
(Someone  has  to. )  Just 
send  us  your  best  caption 
for  the  photo  below.  If  yours 
is  the  best  of  all  the  captions 
we  receive ,  you  will  win  the 
greatZoorZoo  Caption  Con- 
test. Don't  worry. . .  we 
won't  send  you  a  lot  of 
money.  For  sure  not.  That 
would  make  the  pockets  of 
your  designer  jeans  bulge. 
Money  is  the  route  of  all  evil. 
We  will  print  your  name  in 
Zoot  Capri,  and  won't  that 
be  a  rush.  You'll  also  receive, 
absolutely  free,  a  famous 
Zoot  TEE.  WOW!! 


HOWMYOU  GET  ZOOT? 

IN  THE  MAIL?  GREAT!  FROM  A  FRIEND?  A  LIBRARY?  A  STORE? 
WELL,  THAT'S  OKAY,  TOO.  BUT  REALLY,  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  YOUR 
OWN  PERSONAL  COPY  DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  OTHERWISE, 
THERE'S  NO  GUARANTEE  THAT  YOU'LL  GET  ZOOT  NEXT  TIME, 
IS  THERE?  THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE  THAT  HAPPEN! 

MJfMOIM! 

SIMPLE.  WRITE  AND  ASK  FOR  IT.  IN  NO  TIME  AT  ALL,  YOU'LL  BE 
ON  OUR  ZOOT  LIST,  AND  YOUR  FRIEND  CAN  HAVE  HIS  COPY  BACK. 
BEST  OF  ALL,  ZOOT  CAPRI  IS  FREE... THAT'S  AWESOME! 

WE  NEED  YOUR  NAME  

ADDRESS  POSTAL  CODE  AGE  

SEND  TO:  ZOOT  CAPRI,  THE  MAGAZINE  -  200, 10160  -  112  STREET, 
EDMONTON,  ALTA.  T5K  2L6..  .IS  YOUR  COLLECTION  COMPLETE? 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  YOU  GIVE  TWO  TEENAGE  GIRLS 
$250  EACH  AND  LET  THEM  LOOSE  IN  ONE  OF  ALBERTA'S  MAJOR 
SHOPPING  MALLS?  ZOOT  FOUND  OUT,  THE  HARD  WAY. 


1 


1 


We  had  to  shell  out  $500. 
That  was  the  hard  part.  But 
first,  we  had  to  find  two  teen- 
agers willing  to  spend  their 
time  and  our  money  amid  the 
multiple  attractions  of  West 
Edmonton  Mall. 

Everybody  knows  The  Mall. 

Everybody,  that  is,  except 
kids  from  out  of  town. 

We  felt  that  a  rural  point  of 
view  would  be  refreshing,  so 
we  connected  with  a  couple  of 
consumers  from  Small  Town, 
Alberta.  A  few  phone  calls 
were  made,  and  we  were 
introduced  to  Christiann  Nel- 
son and  Dolly  Coughlin  of 
Rimbey. 

Dolly  and  Christiann 
expressed  their  willingness  to 
take  our  money  and  run 
through  West  Edmonton 
Mall.  We  arranged  transpor- 
tation for  the  girls  to  the  Grey- 
hound Terminal  in  Edmon- 
ton, where  y  our faithfulZoor 
Reporter  would  hand  over  the 
cash  and  accompany  our 
shoppers  to  the  Mall. 

What  follows  is  our 
own  Kim  Robb's 
account  of  Friday 
with  two 
temporarily 
rich 

teenagers. 


50 MET  I  ME  FRI- 
DAY MORNING, 
AROUND  THE 
END  OF  AUGUST:  Dolly 
Coughlin  and  Christiann  Nel- 
son are  standing  on  a  street- 
comer  in  Bluffton,  Alberta. 
They're  waiting  for  the 
Greyhound  that  will  bring 
them  to  Edmonton  and  the 
$500  I  have  stashed  in  my 
no-name  jeans.  I've  never 
met  either  girl  before,  but 
they  both  sound  nice  on  the 
phone.  Neither  one  really 
believed  that  Zoot 
was  going 
to  give 
them 
each 
$250 


to  spend  on...  well,  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  spend 
it  on.  It  took  about  half  an 
hour  to  convince  Dolly's  par- 
ents that  we  were  on  the 
level  (see  Climbing  Across 
Edmonton  page  40).  Christi- 
ann's  Dad  gave  his  blessing 
within  three  minutes.  Appar- 
ently he'd  heard  of  Zoot 
and   suspected   that  we 
were  dumb  enough  to  throw 
money  at  people  passing  by. 
TEN  O'CLOCK  FRIDAY 
MORNING:  Two  teen- 
age girls,  carrying  no 
luggage  and  looking 
greedy  as  heck, 
climb  off  the  bus. 
It's  got  to  be 
them,  and  it  is. 


Helios  over,  they  want  to 
touch  the  money.  Neither  girl 
has  ever  held  so  much  cash 
at  one  time.  They  just  want 
to  feel  it  for  awhile.  They 
want  to  know  how  they  were 
chosen.  Why  were  they  so 
lucky?  (See  page  34).  Both 
girls  assure  me  that  I'll  be 
off  work  early,  because  it 
won't  take  more  than  a  half 
hour  for  them  to  turn  the 
loot  into  merchandise. 
They're  programmed  to  buy 
presents  for  anywhere 
from  a  few  to  twelve 
people  and  the  rest  is 
for  themselves.  Fair 
enough,  I  figure. 


AROUND  ELEVEN 
O'CLOCK:  We  arrive  at 
West  Edmonton  Mall.  All  the 
kids  in  Dolly's  family  have 
names  starting  with 'D'.  Odd. 
Dolly  decides  that  only  the 
kids  still  living  at  home  will 
receive  presents.  Christiann 
has  only  one  sister.  Dolly  is 
jealous. 

We  run  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Mall.  We  are  captured 
by  the  flash  of  P3.  Jeans  are 
the  target,  though,  so  after 
agreeing  we'll  be  back,  we 
set  out  in  search  of  a  Boot- 
legger or  Thrifty's.  On  the 
way,  we  wind  up  in  a  place 
called  'Below  the  Belt', 
where  Dolly  scores  the  first 
purchase  of  the  day.  A  pair 
of  Nesia  jeans.  Really  nice 
jeans,  with  brightly  stitched 
pockets. 

Dolly  is  on  a  roll.  At  Thrif- 
ty's she  buys  one  of  her  sis- 
ters a  $40  pair  of  Jordache 
jeans  and  also  another  pair 
for  herself.  At  the  same  time, 
Christiann  settles  on  a  pro- 
vocative pink  sweat-shirt. 
TWELVE-THIRTY,  OR 
THEREABOUTS:  This 
spending  spree  is  getting  to 
me,  even.  I  leave  the  girls 
and  slip  across  to  Bryan's, 
where  I  learn  that  the  twenty 
dollars  I  have  to  myself 
will  buy  an  awfully  tight 
fit,  so  I  return  to 
Thrifty's,  where  the 
girls  have  gone 
missing. 
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I  finally  locate  them  in 
Bootlegger.  Christiann  has 
bought  her  first  pair  of  jeans. 
Hurray! 

It's  time  for  lunch. 

I  hope  the  clothes  these 
kids  are  buying  don't  shrink, 
because  with  what  these  girls 
eat  they're  going  to  need  all 
the  room  they  can  get.  Our 
mid-day  munchies  include 
cheeseburger  platters  with 
lots  of  gravy.  Apparently, 
gravy  is  the  trick  sauce.  The 
lemon  meringue  and  pecan 
pie  are  unfinished,  and 
despite  the  kind  offers  to  wolf 
down  the  remains,  I  leave 
them  that  way. 

Time  is  running  out. 
TWO  O'CLOCK  AND 
COUNTING:  The  girls 


have  less  than  two  hours  to 
spend  about  $200  each. 
And  they  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  easy. . . 

We'd  better  start  buying 
presents. 

Christiann's  Mom  gets  a 
set  of  glasses  to  replace  the 
ones  Christiann  breaks 
whenever  she  does  the  dis- 
hes. It's  just  the  beginning. 
At  Mariposa,  both  girls  fin- 
ally go  wild.  It  must  be  the 
effects  of  the  gravy.  Chris- 
tiann buys  three  shirts  and  a 
belt.  Dolly's  haul  is  a  belt 
and  a  pair  of  leg  warmers. 
On  our  way  to  Eaton's,  we 
pass  a  Freddie  store  and 
Christiann  catches  a  glimpse 
of  a  leather  purse  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye.  It's  fifty 


bucks  and  in  no  time  at  all 
it's  slung  over  her  shoulder. 
It  would  look  about  the  same 
in  vinyl,  for  about  a  fifth  of 
the  price,  Christiann  admits. 
"But  that's  the  way  you 
spend  money  when  you 
haven't  worked  for  it",  Dolly 
adds.  Eaton's.  It  really  is 
present  time. 

A  stuffed  animal  for  Chris- 
tiann's sister.  A  purple  shirt 
for  Dolly's  mother.  (She  said 
she'd  take  anything,  as  long 
as  it  was  purple).  A  pair  of 
thirty-dollar  jeans  and  a 
twenty-five  dollar  shirt  for 
Dolly's  eleven-year-old  sis- 
ter. An  ounce  of  White 
Shoulders  cologne  for  Dolly's 
Mom,  to  go  with  her  purple 
shirt.  A  shirt  for  Christiann's 


father. 

THREE-THIRTY,  A 
HALE -HOUR  TO  GO: 

Panic  strikes. 

We've  got  to  get  rid  of  this 
cash! 

Dolly  and  Christiann  go  ber- 
serk with  their  bread.  Two 
more  blouses  from  Eaton's. 
Almost  a  gold  necklace  for  a 
boyfriend. . .  Makeup! 

A  mad  dash  to  Shopper's 
Drug  Mart,  where  they  are 
fresh  out  of  Hawaiian  Punch 
Lip  Lickers  and  we  have  to 
settle  for  Bubblegum. 

Finally,  we're  broke! 

Just  in  time,  too.  We  have 
to  get  to  the  photo  studio  for 
some  shots  of  the  girls  and 
The  Stuff. 

FIVE  O'CLOCK  AT  THE 


STUDIO:  Zoot  photo- 
grapher Christopher  Bissell 
fires  off  a  roll  of  film.  A  ride 
in  his  Z-car  gets  us  to  the 
bus  station  in  time  for  a  game 
of  Pac-Man  and  some  more 
chips  and  gravy. 

Fond  farewells,  and  it's 
over. 

The  girls  are  homeward 
bound.  The  gifts  are  in  the 
bag.  The  sizes  are  close 
enough.  And  most  impor- 
tant, the  money  is  back 
where  it  belongs:  helping  the 
economy  get  better. 

Thanks  Dolly  and  Chris- 
tiann. It  was  fun.  And  I'll 
never  tell  who  dropped 
the  rack  of  ladies  dresses 
in  Eaton's.  H 


MEANWHILE,  BACK  IN  SCHAUMBURG,  ILLINOIS... 


This  article  by  bob  greene 
first  appeared  in  Esquire 
Magazine  and  is  re- 
printed courtesy  of  Sterling 
Lord  Agency.  


"This  would  be  excellent, 
to  go  in  the  ocean  with  this 
thing, "  says  Dave  Gembutis, 
fifteen.  He  is  looking  at  a 
$170  Sea  Cruiser  raft. 
"Great, "  says  his  companion, 
Dan  Holmes,  also  fifteen. 
This  is  at  Herman's  World  of 
Sporting  Goods,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Woodfield  Mall  in 
Schaumburg,  Illinois.  The 
two  of  them  keep  staring  at 
the  raft.  It  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  purchase  it.  For  one 
thing,  Dan  has  only  twenty 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  Dave 
five  dollars.  For  another  thing 
—  ocean  voyages  aside  — 
neither  of  them  is  even  old 
enough  to  drive.  Dave's  older 
sister,  Kim,  has  dropped 
them  off  at  the  mall.  They 
will  be  taking  the  bus  home. 

Fifteen.  What  a  weird  age 
to  be  male.  Most  of  us  have 
forgotten  about  it,  or  have 
idealized  it.  But  when  you 
are  fifteen... well,  things 
tend  to  be  less  than  perfect. 
You  can't  drive.  You  are  only 
a  freshman  in  high  school. 
The  girls  your  age  look  older 
than  you  and  go  out  with 
upperclassmen  who  have 
cars.  You  probably  don't 
shave.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  on  the  weekends.  So  how 
do  you  spend  your  time?  in 
1982,  most  likely  at  the  mall. 
Woodfield  is  an  enclosed 
shopping  center  sprawling 
over  2. 25  million  square  feet 


When  you're  without  wheels,  you  have  nothing  to  cruise  but  the  mall. 


in  northern  Illinois.  There 
are  230  stores  at  Woodfield, 
and  on  a  given  Saturday 
those  stores  are  cruised  in 
and  out  by  thousands  of  teen- 
agers killing  time.  Today  two 
of  those  teenagers  are  Dave 
Gembutis  and  Dan  Holmes. 
Dave  is  wearing  a  purple 
Rolling  Meadows  High 
School  Mustangs  Wind- 
breaker  over  a  gray 


m*a*s*h  T-shirt,  jeans, 
and  Nike  running  shoes.  He 
has  a  red  plastic  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  will  keep  it  there 
for  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Dan  is  wearing  a  white  Ohio 
State  Buckeyes  T-shirt, 
jeans,  and  Nike  running 
shoes.  We  are  in  the  Video 
Forum  store.  Paul  Simon  and 
Art  Garfunkel  are  singing 
"Wake  Up  Little  Susie"  from 


their  Central  Park  concert 
on  four  television  screens. 
Dave  and  Dan  have  already 
been  wandering  around 
Woodfield  for  an  hour. 
"There's  not  too  much  to  do 
at  my  house, "  Dan  says  to 
me.  "Here  we  can  at  least 
look  around, "  Dave  says.  "At 
home  I  don't  know  what  we'd 
do."  "Play  catch  or  some- 
thing," Dan  says.  "Here 


there's  lots  of  things  to  see. " 
"See  some  girls  or  someth- 
ing, start  talking,"  Dave 
says.  I  ask  them  how  they 
would  start  a  conversation 
with  girls  they  had  never 
met.  "Ask  them  what  school 
they're  from,"  Dan  says. 
"Then  if  they  say  Arlington 
Heights  High  School  or 
something,  you  can  say,  'Oh, 
I  know  somebody  from 
there.'  "  I  ask  them  how 
important  meeting  girls  is  to 
their  lives.  "About  forty-five 
percent, "  Dan  says.  "About 
half  your  life,"  Dave  says. 
"Half  is  girls,"  Dan  says. 
"Half  is  going  out  for 
sports." 

An  hour  later,  Dave  and 
Dan  have  yet  to  meet  any 
girls.  They  have  seen  a  girl 
from  their  own  class  at  Roll- 
ing Meadows  High,  but  she 
is  walking  with  an  older  boy, 
holding  his  hand.  Now  we 
are  in  the  Woodfield  McDon- 
ald's. Dave  is  eating  a  McRib 
sandwich,  a  small  fries,  and 
a  small  Coke.  Dan  is  eating  a 
cheeseburger,  a  small  fries, 
and  a  medium  root  beer.  In 
here,  the  dilemma  is  obvi- 
ous. The  McDonald's  is 
filled  with  girls  who  are  pre- 
cisely as  old  as  Dave  and 
Dan.  The  girls  are  wearing 
eye  shadow,  are  fully  devel- 
oped, and  generally  look  as 
if  they  could  be  dating  the 
Green  Bay  Packers.  Dave 
and  Dan,  on  the  other  hand 
. . .  well,  when  you're  a 
fifteen-year-old  boy,  you  look 
like  a  fifteen-year-old  bov. 
CONTINUED  OVER 
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"They  go  with  the  older  guys 
who  have  the  cars,"  Dan 
says.  "It  makes  them  more 
popular,"  Dave  says.  "My 
ex-girlfriend  is  seeing  a  jun- 
ior," Dan  says.  I  ask  him 
what  happened.  "Well,  I  was 
in  Florida  over  spring  vaca- 
tion, "  he  says.  "And  when  I 
got  back  I  heard  that  she 
was  at  Cinderella  Rockefella 
one  night,  and  she  was  danc- 
ing with  this  guy,  and  she 
liked  him,  and  he  drove  her 
home  and  stuff. "  "She  two- 
timed  him, "  Dave  says.  "The 
guy's  on  the  basketball 
team, "  Dan  says.  I  ask  Dan 
what  he  did  about  it.  "I  broke 
up  with  her, "  he  says,  as  if  I 
had  asked  the  stupidest 
question  in  the  world.  I  ask 
him  how  he  did  it.  "Well,  she 
was  at  her  locker, "  he  says. 
"She  was  working  the  com- 
bination. And  I  said,  'Hey, 
Linda,  I  want  to  break  up. ' 
And  she  was  opening  her 
locker  door  and  she  just  nod- 
ded her  head  yes.  And  I  said, 
'I  hear  you  had  a  good  time 
while  I  was  gone,  but  I  had  a 
better  time  in  Florida.'  "  I 
ask  him  if  he  feels  bad  about 
it.  "Well,  I  feel  bad, "  he  says. 
"But  a  lot  of  guys  told  me,  'I 
heard  you  broke  up  with  her. 
Way  to  be. '  " 


"It's  too  bad  the  Puppy  Pal- 
ace isn't  open,"  Dan  says. 
"They're  remodeling, "  Dave 
says.  We  are  walking  around 
the  upper  level  of  Woodfield. 
I  ask  them  why  they  would 
want  to  go  to  the  Puppy  Pal- 
ace. "The  dogs  are  real  cute 
and  you  feel  sorry  for  them, " 
Dan  says. 

We  are  in  a  fast-food  res- 
taurant called  the  Orange 
Bowl.  Dave  is  eating  a  fro- 
zen concoction  called  an 
O-Joy.  They  still  have  not 
met  any  girls.  "I  feel  like  I'd 
be  wasting  my  time  if  I  sat  at 
home, "  Dan  says.  "If  it's  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  and  you  sit 
home,  it's  considered... 
low. "  "Coming  to  the  mall  is 
about  all  there  is,"  Dave 
says.  "Until  we  can  drive. " 
"Then  I'll  cruise, "  Dan  says. 
"Look  for  action  a  little  far- 
ther away  from  my  house, 
instead  of  just  riding  my  bike 
around. "  "When  you're  six- 
teen, you  can  do  anything," 
Dave  says.  "You  can  go  all 
the  way  across  town." 
"When  you  have  to  ride  your 
bike..."  Dan  says.  "When 
it  rains,  it  ruins  everything. " 

In  the  J.C.  Penney  store, 
the  Penney  Fashion  Carnival 
is  under  way.  Wally  the 
Clown  is  handing  out  favors 
to  children,  but  Dave  and 


Dan  are  watching  the  young 
female  models  parade  onto 
a  stage  in  bathing  suits.  "Just 
looking  is  enough  for  me, " 
Dan  says.  Dave  suggests 
that  they  head  out  back  into 
the  mall  and  pick  out  some 
girls  to  wave  to.  I  ask  why. 
"Well,  see,  even  if  they  don't 
wave  back,  you  might  see 
them  later  in  the  day, "  Dan 
says.  "And  then  they  might 
remember  that  you  waved 
at  them,  and  you  can  meet 
them. " 

We  are  at  the  Cookie  Fac- 
tory. These  guys  eat  approx- 
imately every  twenty  min- 
utes. It  is  clear  that  Dan  is 
attracted  to  the  girl  behind 
the  counter.  He  walks  up, 
and  his  voice  is  slower  and 
about  half  an  octave  lower 
than  before.  The  tone  of 
voice  is  going  to  have  to  carry 
the  day,  because  the  words 
are  not  all  that  romantic: 
"Can  I  have  a  chocolate-chip 
cookie?"  The  girls  does  not 
even  look  up  as  she  wraps 
the  cookie  in  the  tissue 
paper.  Dan  persists.  The 
voice  might  be  Clark  Gab- 
le's: "What  do  they  cost?" 
The  girl  is  still  looking  down. 
"Forty-seven, "  she  says  and 
takes  his  money,  still  look- 
ing away,  and  we  move  on. 

Dave  and  Dan  tell  me  that 


there  are  lots  of  girls  at 
Woodfield's  indoor  ice- 
skating  rink.  It  costs  money 
to  get  inside,  but  they  lead 
me  to  an  exit  door,  and  when 
a  woman  walks  out  we  slip 
into  the  rink.  It  is  chilly  in 
here,  but  only  three  people 
are  on  the  ice.  "It's  not  time 
for  open  skating  yet,"  Dan 
says.  "This  is  all  private  les- 
sons." "Not  much  in  here," 
Dave  says.  We  sit  on  ben- 
ches. I  ask  them  if  they  wish 
they  were  older.  "Well, "  Dan 
says,  "when  you  get  there, 
you  look  back  and  you  re- 
member. Like  I'm  glad  that 
I'm  not  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade  now.  But  I'm  glad  I'm 
not  twenty-five,  either." 
"Once  in  a  while  I'm  sorry 
I'm  not  twenty-one,"  Dave 
says.  "There's  not  much  you 
can  do  when  you're  fifteen. 
This  summer  I'm  going  to 
caddy  and  try  to  save  some 
money."  "Yeah,"  Dan  says. 
"I  want  to  save  up  for  a  dirt 
bike. "  "Right  now,  being  fif- 
teen is  starting  to  bother  me 
a  little  bit, "  Dave  says.  "Like 
when  you  have  to  get  your 
parents  to  drive  you  to 
Homecoming  with  a  girl. "  I 
ask  him  how  that  works. 
"Well,  your  mom  is  in  the 
seat  driving, "  he  says.  "And 


you're  in  the  back  seat  with 
your  date."  I  ask  him  how 
he  feels  about  that.  "It's 
embarrassing,"  he  says. 
"Your  date  understands  that 
there's  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it,  but  it's  still  embar- 
rassing. " 

Dave  says  he  wants  to  go 
to  Pet  World.  "I  think  they 
closed  it  down,"  Dan  says, 
but  we  head  in  that  direction 
anyway.  I  ask  them  what  the 
difference  is  between  Pet 
World  and  the  Puppy  Palace. 
"They've  got  snakes  and  fish 
and  another  assortment  of 
dogs,"  Dan  says.  "But  not 
as  much  as  the  Puppy  Pal- 
ace." When  we  arrive,  Pet 
World  is,  indeed,  boarded  up. 

We  are  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  mall.  Dave  and 
Dan  have  spotted  two  girls 
sitting  on  a  bench  directly 
below  them,  on  the  mall's 
main  level.  "Whistle,"  Dan 
says.  Dave  whistles,  but  the 
girls  keep  talking.  "Dave, 
wave  to  them  and  see  if  they 
look,"  Dan  says.  "They 
aren't  looking,"  Dave  says. 
"There's  another  one  over 
there, "Dan says.  "Where?" 
Dave  says.  "Oh,  that's  a 
mother,"  Dan  says.  "She's 
got  her  kid  with  her."  They 
return  their  attention  to  the 


It  was  June  6th  when  I 
watched  my  parents'  plane 
leave  Edmonton  International 
Airport.  They  were  off  to  England 
with  my  aunt  and  two  of  my 
uncles.  It  was  like  a  dream  come 
true  for  them.  They  had  been  plan- 
ning this  trip  for  almost  a  year. 
Both  my  grandparents  had  died 
and  my  mom  didn't  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  after  them 
anymore.  She  enjoyed  the  time 
she  spent  with  them,  but  it  really 
was  kind  of  a  burden,  too.  My 
two  sisters  and  I  were  making 
plans.  We  were  going  to  be  on 
our  own  for  three  and  a  half  weeks 
and  my  sister  Ruth  was  planning 
a  Richard  Simmons  Live-In  pro- 
gram. A  well-balanced  diet  and 
lots  of  exercise.  My  older  sister, 
Joy,  was  moving  in.  Mainly  to 
keep  us  out  of  trouble,  I  guess. 
She  brought  her  seven  cats  with 
her.  Vhal  an  experience! 


ewere  at  the  airport  and  it 
was  time  for  them  to  board 
the  plane.  I  felt  kind  of 
funny  inside  as  we  stood  upstairs, 
waiting  for  it  to  take  off.  My  sister- 
in-law  Bonnie  was  talking  to  me. 
"You  know,  anything  could  hap- 
pen while  they're  away.  Three  and 
a  half  weeks  is  a  long  time.  We 
may  never  see  them  again",  she 
was  saying.  Well,  I  wasn't  exactly 
the  right  person  for  her  to  be 
talking  to.  I  was  nervous  enough 
as  it  was  about  them  leaving  with- 
out hearing  that.  As  I  watched 
their  plane  take  off,  the  strange 
feeling  inside  me  remained. 
I  t  was  Monday  night  when  we 
I  got  a  phone  call  from  Mom 
I  and  Dad  saying  they  arrived 
safely  and  that  they  would  phone 
again  on  Sunday.  The  funny  feel- 
ing left.  I  still  had  three  weeks  of 
school  to  go  and  was  busy  cram- 


ming for  my  exams.  The  time 
went  quickly  and  soon  school  was 
over.  We  had  heard  from  Mom 
and  Dad  three  times  so  far  and  I 
was  really  looking  forward  to 
having  them  home  again. 

A few  days  passed  and  finally 
it  was  time  for  them  to 
come  home.  Joy  was  home 
from  work  that  day  because  it  was 
July  1st.  That  day  is  so  clear  in 
my  head  that  I  can  remember 
almost  everything  that  happened 
up  to  the  phone  call.  It  was  my 
brother  Bill.  As  I  watched  the 
expression  on  Joy's  face  I  could 
tell  something  was  wrong.  She 
mumbled  something  about 
someone  dying.  As  she  hung 
up  the  phone,  she  just  kind  of 
stood  there.  She  looked  at  me. 
"Dad  died",  she  said  quietly  I 
just  knelt  there  on  the  couch.  Joy 
went  upstairs  to  tell  Ruth  and  I 
sat  on  the  couch  and  cried. 


hy  Dad?"  I  sobbed, 
"Why  my  daddy!  No 
God,  not  my  daddy". 
The  funeral  was  on  July  12th.  A 
week  and  a  half  after  Dad  had 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  The  church 
the  service  was  held  in  was 
packed.  It  was  a  very  nice  service 
and  very  short.  A  couple  of 
hymns,  some  scripture  reading, 
the  eulogy,  and  then  our  pastor's 
speech. 

I  guess  death  isn't  an  easy  thing 
I  tohandleatthebestoftimes. 
I  But  it  seemed  even  harder  for 
my  mom,  my  sister  and  me.  We 
were  the  only  ones  living  in  the 
house.  At  first  it  was  frightening. 
Three  females  living  alone.  I  had 
relied  on  my  dad  for  so  many 
things.  My  mom  didn't  drive  so 
my  dad  took  me  anywhere  I 
needed  to  go.  He  even  spoiled 
me  by  driving  me  to  school  in  the 
morning.  I  depended  on  him  for 


money,  too.  If  I  needed  to  buy  my 
lunch  at  school,  he  would  give 
me  enough  money  and  usually 
even  more.  He  always  stood  be- 
hind me.  My  family  also  had  to 
learn  to  become  independent. 
Dad's  was  the  only  income  the 
four  of  us  had.  Everyone  in  our 
family  needed  his  help  for  some- 
thing. Sometimes  just  advice.  I 
believed  in  him.  I  still  do.  But 
since  he's  been  gone,  I've  had  to 
learn  to  believe  in  myself,  too. 

July  1st  is  Canada's  Indepen- 
dence Day.  It  was  also  an 
independence  day  for  me. 
I  lost  my  father.  I  was  bitter  at 
first.  But  I'm  stronger  now.  I'm 
more  able  to  help  myself,  and  I 
know  what  it  means  to  have  other 
people  need  you.  And,  as  the 
saying  goes,  time  heals  all 
wounds.  I  know  that  someday  I'll 
see  my  Dad  again,  and  when  I 
do,  he'll  be  proud  of  me.  h 
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two  downstairs.  Dan  calls  to 
them:  "Would  you  girls  get 
the  dollar  I  just  dropped?" 
The  girls  look  up.  "Just  kid- 
ding," Dan  says.  The  girls 
resume  their  conversation. 
"I  think  they're  laughing," 
Dan  says.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  when  the  dumb 
girls  won't  respond, "  Dave 
says.  "At  least  we  tried," 
Dan  says.  I  ask  him  what 
response  would  have  satis- 
fied him.  "The  way  we  would 
have  known  that  we  suc- 
ceeded," he  says,  "they'd 
have  looked  up  here  and 
started  laughing. "  The  boys 
keep  staring  at  the  two  girls. 
"Ask  her  to  look  up, "  Dan 
says.  "Ask  her  what  school 
they  go  to."  "I  did,"  Dave 
says.  "I  did. "  The  two  boys 
lean  over  the  railing.  "Bye, 
girls,"  Dave  yells.  "See  you 
later,"  Dan  yells.  The  girls 
do  not  look  up.  "Too  hard, " 
Dan  says.  "Some  girls  are 
stuck  on  themselves,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  that. " 

We  go  to  a  store  called  the 
Foot  Locker,  where  all  the 
salespeople  are  dressed  in 
striped  referee's  shirts. 
"Dave!"  Dan  says.  "Look  at 
this!  Seventy  bucks!"  He 
holds  up  a  pair  of  New  Bal- 
ance running  shoes.  Both 
boys  shake  their  heads.  We 
move  on  to  a  store  called 
Passage  to  China.  A  huge 
stuffed  tiger  is  placed  by  the 
doorway.  There  is  a 

PLEASE     00     NOT  TOUCH 

sign  attached  to  it.  Dan  rubs 
his  hand  over  the  tiger's 
back.  "This  would  look  so 
great  in  my  room, "  he  says. 
We  head  over  to  Alan's  TV 
and  Stereo.  Two  salesmen 
ask  the  boys  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  buying  anything,  so 
they  go  back  outside  and  look 
at  the  store's  window.  A 
color  television  set  is  tuned 
to  a  baseball  game  between 
the  Chicago  Cubs  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates.  They 
watch  for  five  minutes.  The 
sound  is  muted,  so  they  can- 
not hear  the  announcers.  "I 
wish  they'd  show  the  score, " 
Dave  says.  They  watch  for 
five  minutes  more.  "Hey, 
Dave, "  Dan  says.  "You  want 
to  go  home?"  "I  guess  so," 
Dave  says.  They  do.  We 
wave  goodbye.  I  watch  them 
walk  out  of  the  mall  toward 
the  bus  stop.  1  wish  them 
girls,  dirt  bikes,  puppies,  and 
happiness.  ^ 
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SWER  FOR  EVERYTHING.  ALL  WE  NEED  IS  QUES- 
,  AND  STAND  IN  AWE  OF  OUR  PRICELESS  ADVICE. 
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QI  have  a  question  for  you. 
Can  a  person  be  more  than 
one  person?  Like,  can  she 
have  different  personalities? 
This  friend  of mine  (Oh,  sure 
-  Ed.)  is  always  changing, 
like  she  is  forty  different 
people,  depending  on  the  situ- 
ation. This  person  is  very 
independent  and  sure  of  her- 
self at  the  same  time. 

 T.  T.  /STONE  Y  PLAIN 

A  Dear  T.T.:  It  takes  time 
to  develop  an  identity  of  your 
own.  When  you're  in  your 
teens,  you're  working  on  it 
hard,  but  you  shouldn't  be 
worried  if  you're  not  quite 
there  yet.  At  your  friend's 
age,  she's  very  aware  of  the 
personalities  and  lifestyles  of 
the  people  around  her.  She 
sees  some  things  she  likes 
and  some  things  she  doesn't 
like.  And  she's  acting  out 
some  of  the  personal  styles 
that  interest  her.  It  can  be 
pretty  confusing  to  live  with, 
and  even  hurtful  at  times. 
But  basically,  this  process 
of  discovering  yourself 
through  others  is  a  good  one. 
The  important  thing  is  to 
remember  that  you're  trying 
to  become  yourself,  not 
someone  else.  Even  very 
confident,  independent 
appearing  kids  can  seem  like 
different  people  at  different 
times  'cause  they're  the  ones 
who  are  working  hardest  at 
developing  a  personality 
they're  comfortable  with. 

Q I  finished  grade  twelve  last 
June.  I  didn't  work  this  sum- 
mer, I  don't  want  to  go  to 
university,  and  I  can't  seem 
to  get  motivated.  What  should 
I  do? 

 D.J.  I  CALGARY 

A  Do  something.  You  should 
send  us  the  name  of  your 
parents.  If  they're  prepared 
to  support  you  forever, 
maybe  they'll  do  the  same 
for  us.  Then  you  should  real- 
ize that  your  brain  is  like  your 
body  —  without  exercise,  it 
gets  weak.  If  you  can't  get  a 
job,  volunteer  your  services 
to  someone  or  a  group  that 
can  use  help.  The  more 
things  you  try,  the  more 
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chances  there  are  that  you'll 
discover  something  you'll 
really  want  to  do. 

Q  My  mom  and  dad  were 
divorced  four  months  ago, 
and  my  problem  is  the  way 
Mom  talks  about  Dad.  She 
makes  him  sound  like  the 
world's  biggest  creep.  She  puts 
him  down  over  and  over 
again.  I  can't  even  feel  glad 
about  seeing  Dad  without  feel- 
ing guilty  because  I  know 
Mother  hates  him  so  much. 
How  can  she  do  this  to  some- 
one she  used  to  love,  and  what 
can  I  do  about  the  situation? 

 J.  H.  I  EDMONTON 

A  Dear  J.  H.:  Unfortunately 
many  people  react  to  a 
divorce  the  way  your  mother 
has.  It  is  really  hard  on  the 
kids  and  anyone  else  who 
cares  about  both  of  the 
people  who  used  to  be  to- 
gether. When  a  relationship 
falls  apart  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  the  story.  There 
is  hurt,  loneliness,  and  most 
of  ahguilt.  Each  person  often 
strikes  out  against  the  other, 
blaming  him/her  for  every- 
thing and  trying  to  overcome 
the  feelings  of  guilt  and  res- 
ponsibility for  what's  hap- 
pened. In  time  your  mother 
will  see  your  father  in  a  more 
reasonable  light.  Meanwhile 
use  your  own  judgement 
about  your  dad  and  remem- 
ber that  in  the  long  run  both 
of  your  parents  will  remain 
really  important  to  you.  At 
the  same  time  don't  get  too 
down  on  mom.  She  needs 
your  support,  and  sometime 
down  the  road  she'll  feel  bad 
enough  about  getting  carried 
away  with  her  criticism  of 
your  father.  Lay  back  and 
love  them  both. 

Q  Why  do  some  guys  wear 
mirrored  shades?  I  think 
they're  the  rudest  thing. 

 G.L.I  WE  TASK/  WIN 

A  Dear  G.L.:  People  who 
wear  mirrored  shades  are 
actually  very  considerate. 
You  can  put  on  your  makeup 
while  you're  talking  to  them. 
And  that's  usually  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  talk- 
ing to  them. 


QA  lot  of  my  friends  shoplift 
and  they  never  get  caught. 
How  come  I  got  caught  the 
first  time  I  tried  it?  How  much 
trouble  am  I  in? 

M.  H.  /EDMONTON 

A  Bad  news  and  good  news, 
M.B.  The  bad  news  is  you 
could  be  in  a  fair  amount  of 
trouble.  In  terms  of  the  law, 
getting  a  job  at  the  place  you 
stole  from  (it  is  stealing)  and 
your  parents.  (You've  no 
doubt  damaged  their  trust  in 
you.)  The  good  news  is  that 
unless  you're  an  idiot  or  a 
sucker  for  punishment,  you'll 
have  a  chance  at  avoiding 
something  that  can  happen 
to  your  friends  who  didn't 
get  caught  —  yet.  It's  this: 
shoplifting  is  habit-forming. 
Just  like  smoking,  drinking 
or  overeating.  It's  even 
harder  to  quit  stealing,  once 
you've  started.  So  getting 
caught  may  discourage  you 
from  developing  a  horrible 
habit  that  can  really  screw 
up  your  life  later  on. 
The  other  thing  is,  M.B., 
your  friends  are  going  to  get 
caught  if  they  keep  it  up. 
That's  100%  for  sure.  Some 
of  the  security  systems  being 
installed  these  days  are  very 
close  to  foolproof  and  they're 
getting  better  all  the  time. 
Thing  is,  you  got  caught  as  a 
juvenile  and  got  off  relativ- 
ely easy.  They  may  not  have 
your  luck. 

Q  My  boyfriend  is  so  nice  to 
me  when  we  are  by  ourselves, 
but  when  we  are  with  other 
people,  especially  his  friends, 
he  suddenly  pushes  me  into 
the  background  and  treats  me 
like  some  brainless  nerd  he 
just  happened  to  bring  along. 
Wliat  can  I  do?  It  really  upsets 
me. 

 J. C.I  FT.  MCMURRAY 

A  Dear  J.C.:  You've  been 
around  enough  to  know  that 
a  lot  of  guys  are  still  hung  up 
on  the  idea  that  the  male  has 
to  be  the  leader  or  boss  in  a 
relationship  with  a  girl.  What 
you  are  up  against  is  dumb 
old  male  chauvinism,  and  you 
will  have  to  decide  how 


likely  it  is  that  your  boy- 
friend's attitude  will  change, 
and  what  you  may  or  may 
not  be  willing  to  live  with. 
The  sign  that  he  is  not  stuck 
on  the  traditional  male  role 
is  that  he  never  puts  you 
down  when  you  are  alone 
with  him.  It  is  the  other  guys 
who  make  him  feel  like  he  has 
to  turn  on  his  act.  Take  the 
opportunity  to  let  him  know 
how  you  feel  and  be  prepared 
to  remind  him  once  in  a  while. 
His  behaviour  is  not  likely  to 
change  overnight. 

Q  I  have  a  boyfriend  who 
smokes  a  lot  of  drugs  and 
drinks  a  lot.  When  I  first 
started  going  out  with  him,  I 
didn't  really  mind  because  I 
was  smoking  drugs  and 
drinking  myself,  but  not  as 
much.  It  wasn't  getting  me 
anywhere,  so  I've  quit  now. 
What  depresses  me  is  that  my 
parents  made  me  break  up 
with  him.  I  know  he  still  likes 
me,  and  I  still  like  him.  I  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to 
quit  drugs  and  booze  if  he 
wanted  me  bad  enough.  Well, 
he  did  it.  He  hasn't  touched 
anything  in  three  weeks. 
Before,  he  was  stoned  every 
day.  There's  still  my  parents. 
If  I  talk  to  them  I  know  they'll 
.say  I  can't  see  Tim  anymore. 
They  aren't  the  understand- 
ing kind  in  matters  like  this. 
And  I  really  don't  want  to  see 
him  behind  their  backs,  but  I 
do  want  to  see  him. 

  YOUR  BIGGEST  FAN,  Y. 

A  Dear  Y. :  You're  smart  to 
have  learned  already  that 
dishonesty  in  relationships 
just  makes  life  more  diffi- 
cult. Try  arranging  a  couple 
of  chances  for  Tim  to  be  with 
some  friends  at  your  house. 
It  may  help  for  your  parents 
to  get  to  know  Tim  as  a  part 
of  a  group.  They  may  not  be 
ready  to  accept  him  as  a  "boy 
friend",  but  might  as  just  a 
"friend".  Could  you  live  with 
that?  Later  you  can  talk  to 
them  about  your  relationship 
with  Tim  outside  the  group. 
Meanwhile,  keep  using  your 
own  head.  You've  made 
some  good  decisions  already. 
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OUR    READERS    GET   THE    LAST  WORD 


YOUR  WRITE 


Zoot  gets  letters.  (Like  2000  responses  to  our  first  issue). 
People  and  parents  have  taken  pen  in  hand  to  call  us  every- 
thing from  super  to  Satanists.  No  problem.  We'll  take  any- 
thing you  throw  at  us.  Watch  while  we  dodge  the  rocks  and 
jump  for  the  ju-jubes.  Here's  what  ya  have  (say: 


-  DON'T  STOP  NOW  — 
I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  magazine.  It  is  great! 
Keep  it  coming,  you  have 
something  going  here. 

T.T.  -  STONY  PLAIN 

By  the  Way, 
What  the  heck  does  Zoot 
Capri  mean? 

c.b.  -  FT.  SASK. 
Try  reading  it  backwards 

-  ED. 

Dear  zits  zantini.  — 
I'm  a  fifteen  year  old  girl  who 
thinks  you're  pretty  cute. 
You've  got  an  excellent  mag- 
azine. 

S.D.  -  JEAN  COTE 

Have  you  ordered  your  Zits 
Zantini  poster  yet?  -  ed. 

I  really  like  your  magazine, 
but  what's  missing  is  a  col- 
umn from  readers. 

C.L.  -  DRUMHELLER 

Not  any  more  -  ed. 

-DOUBLE  TROUBLE  — 
Please  stop  sending  me  the 
magazine  Zoot  Capri".  I 
find  it  a  complete  waste  of 
time. 

YVETTE  GARTNER 

Please  stop  sending  me 
the  magazine  "ZootCapri". 
I  find  it  a  complete  waste  of 
time. 

YVONNE  GARTNER 

Great  minds  think  alike  - 

ED. 

It's  not  too  bad  of  a  maga- 
zine, it's  just  that  I  have  sent 
for  so  many  other  magazines 
that  I  don't  think  that  I  can 
afford  to  buy  your  magazine. 

BRUCE  O'NEILL,  LACOMBE 

How  many  times  do  we  have 
to  tell  you?  It's  free.  FREE! 

-  ED. 

-OLD  TIMER  WRITES  - 
I  would  like  to  receive 
Zoot  Capri,  if  you  send  it 
to  old  people  like  me.  I'll  read 
it,  enjoy  it  and  pass  it  on  to 
interested  parents,  who'll 
pass  it  on  to  their  kids. 

Again,  I  like  the  fresh,  new 
approach,  especially  the 
"Macho  Country"  ad  —  I  quit 
smoking  a  year  ago  (after  30 
years  of  smoking  like  a  fiend) 


—  and  that  ad  really  hit  home 

—  but  with  humor! ! 
Good  Luck! 

R.M.  EDMONTON 

Check  out  the  Moose  ad  on 
the  inside  cover  -  ed. 

 ZITS  EXPOSED   

I  would  like  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  ZITS  ZANTINI  with- 
out his  glasses. 

—  UNSIGNED  -  SOMEWHERE. 


Here  you  are,  unsigned  -  ed. 
 MORE... 


The  Rangeland  School 
Division  No.  9  would  like  to 
receive  14  additional  copies 
of  "Zoot  Capri"  for  their 
Board  Members. 

R.M.  WARRINGTON  -  HANNA 

Trying  to  find  out  what  the 
kids  are  up  to,  eh,  p.m.? 
That's  going  to  cost  you. . . " 

-  ED. 

I  would  like  to  receive 
Zoot  magazine  free.  I  am  in 
grade  eight. 

BARB  RUFF, 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE 

Free  is  the  only  way  you  CAN 
receive  it,  Barb  -  ed. 

We  can  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  "Echo"  if  you'll  send  us 
a  copy  of  "Zoot  Capri"  in 
exchange. 

 HELEN  BALL,  EDITOR  OF 

THE  OYEN  ECHO  -  OYEN 

Done.  Now,  do  you  have  a 
left  foot,  size  nine  Nike?  -ed. 

  NO,  THANKS  

Zoot  is  a  stupid  magazine 
and  a  total  waste  of  money. 

MARK  LANGKAMP,  EDM. 

C'monMark,  it'sFREE  -ed. 


 ENRAGED  

I  have  just  finished  reading 
the  first  issue  of  your  new 
magazine.  Overall  I  would 
have  to  say  it  is  a  good  mag- 


azine. However  I  am  afraid 
to  say  there  was  one  point 
that  upset  me.  I  am  a  stu- 
dent of  ltchs,  or  'The 
Comp'  as  it  is  more  affec- 
tionately known,  and  the 
article  that  you  did  on  us 
rather  upset  me. 

In  the  article  there  was  a 
total  of  18  photographs.  Of 
these  18  pictures,  11  of  them 
concentrated  on  staff  as  their 
main  subject.  This  is  a  ratio 
of  1:1.6.  The  ratio  of  stu- 
dents to  staff  is  1:18.85 
(there  are  1560  students  in 
the  school  and  85  staff  mem- 
bers) in  the  comp.  There- 
fore you  might  properly  have 
had  a  picture  on  the  staff  in 
this  article.  However,  since 
your  magazine  is  supposed 
to  be  about  students,  and 
for  students,  I  would  have 
thought  it  better  to  have  no 
staff  at  all  in  the  article.  So, 
my  opinion  is  that  1 1  out  of 
18  photographs  on  the  staff 
is  not  acceptable. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
with  your  new  magazine  and 
hope  that  these  mistakes  are 
not  repeated  in  the  future. 

DOUGLAS  MARKE  -  RED  DEER 

Would  you  believe  just  to  get 
into  the  school,  we  had  to  sit 
through  3  detentions  and 
promise  to  put  the  principal 
on  the  cover  of  the  next  issue? 
No?  Oh,  well  -  ed. 

-  AC/DC  EXPLAINED  - 
As  you  may  know,  there 
are  quite  a  few  rock  bands 
around  nowadays.  But  I  think 
that  the  best  bands  are  the 


ones  who  have  been  around 
for  at  least  five  years.  Of 
course  there  are  some 
exceptions,  like  Aldo  Nova, 
Loverboy,  Krokus,  Go-Go's 
(not  really  rock),  Iron 
Maiden,  Asia,  Scorpions, 
Quarter  Flash,  Rick  Spring- 
field, Joan  Jett  and  the  Black- 
hearts.  Okay,  well  maybe  not 
"some"  exceptions.  I  admit 
there  are  quite  a  few  new 
names  in  rock.  But  I  believe 
that  a  band  has  to  have  ex- 
perience to  survive.  One  of 
these  bands  is  ac/dc 

Around  the  end  of  1973 
Malcolm  Young,  Bon  Scott, 
Cliff  Williams  and  Phil  Rudd 
had  a  problem.  They  were 
ready  to  destroy  the  Austra- 
lian night  clubs  with  their 
musical  ability,  but  they 
needed  a  lead  guitarist.  Mal- 
colm suggested  his  younger 
brother,  Angus.  The  other 
members  were  desperate  so 
they  had  Angus  audition.  And 
the  rest,  as  they  say,  is  his- 
tory. 

ac/dc  spent  the  next  cou- 
ple of  years  kicking  around 
Sydney,  Australia.  In  those 
two  years  ac/dc  made  quite 
a  name  for  itself,  ac/dc  was 
signed  with  Atlantic  Records 
in  October  75.  ac/dc  re- 
leased six  albums  and 
embarked  on  three  world 
tours.  Then,  in  1980,  trag- 
edy struck.  Bon  Scott,  lead 
singer  for  six  years,  went 
one  step  too  far  on  one  of  his 
notorious  boozing  binges. 
Millions  of  fans  thought 


ac/dc  would  break  up,  just 
like  Led  Zenoelin  would  four 
months  lat  r  because  of  the 
death  of  John  Bonman,  one 
of  the  best  musical  drum- 
mers in  history.  Little  did 
ac/dc  fans  know  that  the 
remaining  members  had  their 
eyes  on  Brian  Johnson,  lead 
singer  of  Geordie.  It  took 
little  arm  twisting  to  get 
Brian,  since  Geordie  wasn't 
going  anywhere  musically. 
ac/dc  went  straight  to 
work,  bringing  out  a  tribute 
to  Bon,  a  studio  album 
called  "Back  in  Black".  It's 
not  hard  to  tell  that  Brian 
Johnson  fits  in  with  ac/dc 
(Back  in  Black  sold  more  than 
eight  million  copies. ) 

ac/dc  is  definitely  going 
to  stay  at  the  top  with  "For 
Those  About  To  Rock  {We 
Salute  You)",  ac/dc  is 
in  the  driver's  seat  once 
more  with  lead  guitarist 
Angus  Young,  brother  Mal- 
colm on  Rhythm  Guitar,  Cliff 
Williams  on  Bass  with  Phil 
Rudd  on  Drums,  along  with 
Brian  Johnson  as  lead  vocal- 
ist. 

What  more  is  there  to  say 
but  "Let  There  Be  Rock". 

DAVE  JENKINSON,  GALAHAD 

p.  s.  I  would  like  to  rate  rec- 
ords for  you. 

Whew!  Welcome  to  the  Zoot 
staff,  Dave  -  ed. 

Please  send  me  400  cop- 
ies of  that  sensational  Zits 
Zantini  poster  at  a  mere 
$3.00  each.  What  a  Hunk! 

—  z.z. 


The  measure  of  years  I've  lived 
Age  in  other  words' 
Is  only  a  number 
It  tells  nothing  of  my  experience 
My  wealth,  my  wisdom,  my  understanding 
It  tells  nothing  of  my  capabilities 
My  disabilities  or  my  ambition 
It  tells  nothing  of  my  ivillingness  to  take 
the  good  with  the  bad 
It  tells  nothing  of  my  ability  to  give  love 
and  take  it 

It  tells  nothing  of  my  ability  to  accept  a  person 
for  who  he  is 

But  I'm  a  prisoner  of  this  number 
Because  they  won't  look  beyond  it. 

"MOODY  BLUE",  LINDBERGH,  ALBERTA 
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